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III. 


EXTRACTS OF LETTERS WRITTEN BY SIR PATRICK HOME 
DURING HIS EXILE. 


To his Wife. 
Bourdeaux, 13 Jan. 1686. 


Madam,—This is the fift that I have writen to you 
from this place; the first I thinke Sandy Home might 
give you; the 2d would come from Mis: Herbert to 
Madam Douglas, and so to you; the 3d would come 
from Madam Ralston, who I suppose is a new acquaint- 
ance of yours; the 4th, daited 25th December, came by 
Mis: Herbert to Mad: Douglas: the first was daited 15th 
November, as I remember ; the 2d the 16th November ; 
the 3d the 12th December. In these I gave you account of 
my health, and truly I had never better health nor heart 
in my life: also I told you, that because I knew not how 
to direct letters to you, secure against miscarrying, I 
would send all by Mis: Herbert to Madam Douglas un- 
backed, who would still know how to backe them for 
you, and get them to you: also I desired you, lest any 
of your friends should suspect your writing to me, to 
let Madam Douglas send all your’s unbacked to Mis: 
Herbert, who might backe and direct for me as shee 
should from time to time know of my fixing in a place, 
as I advertise her. I did likewise desire you to deale 
with Madam Douglas to send me a litle money, and to 
cause Mrs Herbert, or her father, give in what shee can 
send them, to a merchand in London, and get from him 
a bill upon a merchand in Bourdeaux, payable to Peter 
Wallace or his order; which bill, with a letter of advice 
upon it, is to be sent to Mr. Wallace by post: if this be 
not done already, I wish it may be done; but I am not 
scarce, nor will I be these 2 months, for I have some 
credit here. I wrote also, that the chirurgeons are too 
throng for me to gain much in this place, so I thinke not 
to settle here; but if your cussen Robert’s friends in- 
tend to bread him to my calling, if he were with me, I 
could undertake for his breading: as for his comarad, I 
fear it is impossible that he can be with me, so I thinke he 
will be for colleges: Mr Christy will do well for t’other 
2, only he would change ther way of pronouncing by 
all meanes, to the old and common way. I thinke I 
have repeated the substance of my former letters; and 
now I beseech you let me know, as I desired in my for- 
mer, if your friends ar any better reconciled to me, and 
if they ar pressing you to bestow yourselfe crosse to your 
inclination, which I suppose is agreeable to your engage- 
ments to me, and J hope will never change ; and if they 
fancy that you write to me, or I to you. Also I pray 
let me know how my kindred carry to you; and in these 
thinges be free, ful, and ingenuous, else you break my 
heart. Another thing I must trouble you with, and | 
beg your answer in itt: You know I had a pairt of my 
stocke in Polwart’s hand, as I thinke you had of your's 
also, It is taken for granted here, that he was killed in 
the feild among the rebells, yct lately I heard it contra- 
dicted. Pray let me know the truth, and if there is any 
hopes, suppose him dead, that his eldest son will get his 
estate; what manner of a youth he is, if you thinke he 


will be concerned to pay his father’s debts: and if he is! 
not dead, what dealing and hope there is fur the credit- | 


ores ; also if his lady and children ar like to get any 
favour; likewise what your freinds ar doeing for your 


(dancing, and singing. If I were among them, I would |their grief and complaint is, that they had delayed to 


ing of, and pretty good at: and I dare say that I laugh 
more beyond measure and to excesse every day, than 
might doe their mother and them much good, was it 
parted among them; I pray, in so far as you can, let not 
this advice be neglected. I pray, also, let me hear how 
your kind mother-in-law, and good sisters and their fami- 
lyes are, with Isabel, and her neices Nanse and Ann, 
and their concernes; and other freinds that I love, and 
love me. Also Madam Johnstone’s family in particular, 
and the two Windrames, my good friends: also, if ther 
is any word of the rascall that killed their nephew. I 
have never yet got notice if the money I got from Wash- 
ington be payd to him againe; I. pray enquire and ad- 
vertise me. Rachel’s death grieved me much, that is to 
say, as I am capable, but I am too hard for all blowes: 
yet I am sure I have some measures of kindnesse, that 


which my sorrow cannot; and I strive to keep the man | 
to the fore, to serve if occasion come ; but I beseech you, | 
doe not you try your power to abate my heart, since it| 
is your conquest: and if my studies were over, that I 
could come home, you should be further convinced that 
you only command ther, and that it should be no more 
mine then you please ; and as [ alwise remember, I hope 
you will not forget what has passed betwixt us, or ever 
thinke that I can be other then, dear madam, your per- 
petually obliged and faithful servant, 
Peren Wattas. 


To the same. 
15 Jan. 86. 

If you have not already answered what follows, doe 
it now: . . . how his (Polwart’s) lady and chil- 
dren ar in health, and what condition ! if his eldest son 
can get a tacke or lease of any of his lands, without 
taking any oathes? also how my scollars and patients 
ar '—whom I advise to be kept merry and cheerful by 
any meanes, especially the eldest lad, who must use his 
hunting heartily ; the two eldest lasses, my sweet guar- 
dians; and Richard, who ought not with right to passe 
a week-day without danceing, and the rest as they come 
to age: for lost estates can be recovered again, but health 
once lost by a habit of melancholy can never be reco- 
WOU es « s . « « So T shall put you 
in mind of your promise at parting ; and to oblige you 
to it, I must teil you I had never better health, was never 
merrier, and never more in love with you; for absence, 
I can witness, encreases that passion: I wish you all 
happiness, and so much constancie as may in time make 
me as happy as your good will can doe; which is the 
sweetest wish I can conceive. 


T'o the same. 
17 Jary. 86. 





Madan, just now I got yours of 15 Not much to my 
joy: I thank God that the poxe have done no hurt. I 
assure you there came a letter by ship with Hary 
. . . from one in this towne to Mr Alex. Home, 
and in it one from me to you, so you may enquire for 
it. Since Mistres Herbert cannot manage my busines, 


} 


would keythe to my friends, could I doe them good, | 


intrest; I would thinke the Chancillar and Secret: ar|I have writ to Mad. Duglas to call for my papers from 
yor kinsmen should endeavour something for you, and | jher, also an address for letters Herbert can give her: 
I am sure my freinds will not be able to act by them- | He that spoke to Ma. Duglas of me, spoke not wisely ; 
selves, but in a generall caise I hope all will speed alike. | | but I wil! write more fu!l after, and shall say no i 
I hear these estates ar anexed to the crown, and chamer-| now, but that [ am yours with all my heart. P. \ 
lanes appointed ; but I hope you will informe me of all, 
if you favour me with a line. As to your sister's chil- 
dren you wrote ef, my advice is, and I know their con- T'o the same.° 
stitution pretty well, that they be as cheerfully educated Geneve, 17 Man, 1686 
as is any way possible; for they or all apt to suffer by Pe eee 
melancholy, and that not cofte, as the proverb is, espe-| . . . . . Ican give none but sad [news]; our 
cially the eldest lad and the eldest girle; but by this/religion is now banished from France, ail forced to 
speciality I free not the rest ; therefor speciall care would | change, and when changed, yet cannot get out of the 
be. taken to keepe them hearty and mirry, laughing,' kingdome, especially the women and children; and now 
NO. 20.—parT 1.—1836. 





help their mirth by a tune on the flute, which [ am learn-| fly in the beginning, while they might, and had sit their 


time, out of a fancie that suc h things could never come 
|to passe as have since: I wish others may take a lesson, 
if the case draw near them. 


T'o the same. 
Geneve, 12 June 86. 


Dearest madam,—Y ours of 18 April I have, and find 
that you have got my 2 of Mar. 12. and of 26. I have 
sent none since but 2 from this place, of 14 and 17 
May. I am glad you have satisfied mine of January 30, 
as you mention: although I could heartily have re inom 
led the life of my dear sweet sister with my own, yet 
|what you write doth comfort me enough. Giod preserve 
the rest; I cannot write much on this subject: only I 
| beg that’ you will cherish the rest with gentlenes and 
lcare, as I would desire to do if I wer by them, espedially 
the two eldest, and forget not what I wrote to you be- 
fore: I am sorie for other loses you tel of, but it seemes 
I have a broad backe can bear any thing. I have heard 
from my brother twice, which much satisfied mee; and 
hope to see him ere long, and then shall think of seeing 
you, and write to you of itt: So [ shall now say no 
more; but present for me as kind respects as any man 
is capable of, to all you mention in your letter, and 
| whom I have mentioned formerly in mine, and never 
| 





| 


doubt of my constant aflection, after what you have for- 
jmerly said, and doe now repeat; for I assure you no- 
‘thing but the grave, when it comes to be my bed as 
| Tib bie” s, will cut off my love from you, for | am vowed 


| your's, Perer WaLLace, 


To his Mother. 
16 October, 86. 


Madam,—It is not that I am either forgetful of, or un- 
grate for the many kindnesses that [ have met with from 
your L. and your family, that { have not troubled you 
with my letters; but among many other reasons it is 
one, fur that the offer of my service is a most insignifi- 
cant thing: but now that | have occasion of a bearer, I 
think vou wil be satisfied to know that I am so well as 
I am; I have whereupon to follow my studies, and when 
I come home a Docior, of which sort of men I wish 
your L. may have no need, [ shall be ever ready to serve 
my L. and you: In the mean time, I wish heartily wel 
to you both. I know some blame mee for taking the 
way I have done of getting through the world, and even 
some that ar my friends and kindred; but I would en- 
jtreat of your L. to shew such of thein as you chance to 
speak to, that it is good to have a litle patience, and that 
Issy I have better reason to approve my choice then 
they fancie. Some of them have prejudicat opinions, 
some ar byassed by the tenderness of their affection, and 
others do not understand ; but indeed all of them ought 
to correct thomselves, and the wisest of them should 
consider that wisdome dwells not with them only, and 


.'that Lam of age, and may perhaps see as far in a mil- 


ston as another, at least of such as my friends ar. For 
my owne part, I find no reason to repent my choice, but 
resolve to follow it out, and have no doubt to come so 
‘honestly throu the world with it, that all the honest who 
irespect mee shall approve of mee, even those who take 
the greatest liberty to blame mee at this time. For such 
as reflect upon me rudely and uncivillie, I shall say no- 
\thing, since most who know me know also, that if such 
were to speak in my hearing, they would find what 
j would oblidge them to more modestie ; and I think such 
| reflections cannot fall out in yor L. presence. The rea- 
json I trouble your L. with this is, that I know most of 
{my relations doe most deservedly honor you, and will 
be apt to be influenced by you; and I know likewise 
that it will be no burden to yor I. to doe mee a kind- 
ness, as mean atman as | am, since you have been pleas- 
ed to concern ydurselfe so much in my sister Mis, 
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sum to be 


the person of a trustee, such 


’ = he uu i 
‘ ition. L shal say nothing of the quote of the! Commissary Court of Edinburgh, on the 5th of March 
ul Lh they may bargaine so as my estate may | 1714, 
pay them the interest of both the old and new debt; and In the course of these proceedings, the only evidence 
{wish t ! 1 SUPerj by year, for setisfying of produced to establish the necessity of a separation, con- 
pairt of the e; which, if it be, IL would advise to| sisted of several letters written by Mr. Murray in the 
be payed of 3 tranger creditores as need it! year 1713, and addressed to Mr. Baillie; in which he 
most, by rt fl um themselves for preference ;| entered into a long and laboured, but most incoherent 
11 my rel ill content themselves with, and ineflectual apology for his own conduct. From 
their interest in mean time. All that I desire! these strange, desultory, and most humiliating composi- 
for my eldest son, is a perpetuall reversion of the right! tions, it appears, that,.at his marriage, he had been at- 
upon the sum of the whole principal debt, the old with-| tended by an intimate friend and companion of his own, 
vit diminution, and the new; but not at all to be bur-|(a Mr. Hamilton,) who was till then unknown to the 
dened with the interest, which the transactors are to take; family of Jerviswood, and whom they appear never after- 
care of having payd, by the possession, yearly; and this,| wards to have seen or met with :—That on the second 
is to my ereditores, is all that [ean say at this time. | evening after the marriage there was music and dancing, 


As for my family, (I d 


ipon the eart 


or remem ih 1 i 
kindred that [ have, it is more than ten to one if that ered by an appalling apprehension, that she had trans- 
faile, if God preserve mee from being ashame to them,) ferred her affections from himself to his friend :—That 
or my hon ld, | know they wil not grumble to share|he had drawn Mr. Hamilton aside, and besought him 
n my sutlering, but content themselves with a narrow | not to dance any more, but he had made light of the re- 
dition; and fF hope my wife’s 3000 merks by year, quest, and had proceeded to finish the dance, when sup- 
will afford her and the children food to eat, and rayment) per was announced :—That during supper he laboured 
to put on, while she liv ind as for her life, and what! to suppress his feelings; but, on retiring to his room, 
is of need for them more, f rest on God’s good provi-| they had burst forth in a way very deeply to offend Mrs. 
dence with great acquiescence, | Murray, and to call for the immediate interposition of 


Now, as to my ewne part, in the information which! her mother:—That in the conduct of his wife, at that 

ission, Lentreat that it stand not in the) or any other time, there had not been the slightest im- 
’s bargaine; for tho they may per-! propriety, and in her purity of mind he retained the 
sary token of kindness to me,! fullest confidence ; but after that fatal night he had been 
ry to the principal bar-| haunted, at intervals, with the torturing conviction that 
in, vet t itest profite T could have by it would he had lost her love, and incurred her inward and un- 
ig with my friends on that alterable displeasure :—That he was attached to her as 
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MEMOIRS OF LADY GRISELL BAILLIE. 


if I had it, as once to come in the isle, so much as se- 

but cretly for a visit, while this K. of England, whom I 
shal! have so deeply disoblidged, reignes ; and truly I am be- 
ln t mean time, | pray come so useless a toole, as to serving of my friends, or 
|, and whole) being stedable tp them, as makes their seeking my re- 














mission not worth their while. 


24 Nov’. 836, M.S. 


NOTICES 


Grisell Baillie, the eldest daughter of George Baillie 
of Jerviswood Esq. and the Lady Grisell Home, daugh- 
ter of Patrick first Earl of Marchmont, was born in the 
By the death of an only brother in early 
infancy, she became the presumptive heiress of her 


year 1693, 


RESPECTING 


Ly. 


LADY MURRAY OF STANHOPE, 


father’s ample fortune. 


In the month of August 1710, at the age of seven- 
teen, she was married at Edinburgh, to Mr. Alexander 
Murrray, the son and heir of Sir David Murray of Stan- 
hope, Baronet, by the Lady Anne Bruce, daughter of 


Alexander Earl of Kincardine. 


Mr. Murray had been educated at a foreign univer- 
sity, and had lately returned to his own country, when 
he paid his addresses to Miss Baillie, and succeeded in 
winning her affections from rivals of much higher rank 
His appearance and manners in com- 
y mon society, are said to have been prepossessing and 
‘them have been not specious; but it was soon discovered, that, under a 


and pretensions. 


ray made an 


—_—_— 


* There is 


payd him ;/ safety to live with him. 
obstinate 


ood | pleasing exterior, there lurked a dark, moody, and fero- 
{ unkind, but like- cious temper; or, what ought rather to be described as 
to come at an in-|a certain degree of constitutional insanity, which dis- 
coloured all his views of the character and conduct of 
| hey might be moved to consent,| those about him, and made him the helpless victim of | 
ar in of losing, groundless suspicions, and of the most agonising and 
is due to| uncontrollable passions. 
On the very first day after their union, his behaviour 
as I never intended it. began to give the greatest alarm, as well as offence, to 
had my fortune prettic, the lady and her family ; and after the most patient en- 
id whoever of mine get it, shall deavours to soothe and cure his distempered imagina- 
and I hope’ tion, during many months that he continued to live in 
nt in it, that my ere-| the bosom of this amiable family, and from which he at 
payment, may, by!length made himself a voluntary outcast, they were 
a transaction! driven to the painful necessity of instituting a “ Process 
. { itor. aud advance, proportion- | of Separation,” on the ground that his wife was not in 
To this proceeding, Mr. Mur- 
instituted a 
1y be made of the estate, as “Counter Process of Adherence ;” but a formal “ De- 
avd of the old debt and new/eree of Separation” was at length pronounced by the 


and 


resistance, 


‘not mean my representation! and Mr. Hamilton had danced several times with the 
. for, by the children and} bride; when Mr. Murray suddenly felt himself overpow- 


rf hope none think me so mad,| passionately as ever,* and was anxious to atone for his 


a traditional aneedote, that when Mrs. 


conduct towards her; but was perpetually overmastered 
by the apprehension that he never could regain her 
affection. 

From the same letters, as well as from the pleadings 
of the parties, it appears, that after his marriage Mr, 
Murray had continued to live for several months in the 
family of Mr. Baillie ; during which he had frequently re- 
lapsed into the same sullen, moody, and savage humour, 
which had attended the first exposure of his insane 
jealousy ; but he asserts, and the contrary is not alleged, 
that he had never been guilty of any violence to the 
person of his wife, although it could not be disguised 
that his conduct and demeanour, when under the influ- 
ence of his malignant star, had been such as to fill her 
with terror. This he treats, of course, as having been 
vain and unfounded; and among the circumstances to 
which he alludes, as having excited her alarm, but which 
he affects to speak of as altogether accidental and un- 
meaning, was his having one day put into her hands a 
paper of the Tatler, desiring her to read it, in a way that 
seemed to her very significant; and which she found to 
be that containing the story of the murder of Mrs. Eus- 
tace by her husband.* ‘The resemblance, in the charac- 
ter and situation of the parties, to her own case, had 
evidently made a deep impression on Mrs, Murray’s 
mind; yet she and her family seem to have been will- 
ing to run every risk, in the hope of at last restosing 
this unhappy man to their affection and confidence. 
After he had withdrawn himself from their society for 
more than a year, he was, on his own earnest entreaty, 
invited to return; but after a few days, he again relapsed 
into the same causeless distrust of every one about him; 
and on again quitting the family in sullen resentment, 
he wrote the last of those letters which were produced 
in evidence against him, and which certainly exhibit a 
state of mind, that left to Mr. Baillie and his daughter 
no rational alternative, but that which they reluctantly 
adopted. 

It seems quite unnecessary to enter into more minute 
details and explanations, on the story of this ill-fated 
connection ; but it may be proper to observe, that the 
statement which has here been drawn from the pleadings 
of the parties in the action of separation, differs in some 
respects from the common gossiping traditions on the 
subject. Thus, in a paper of anecdotes drawn up about 
thirty years ago, by a person who affects to have had 
her information from a relative of the family, it is said, 
that “the very day of the marriage, happening to drop 
her garter, it was taken up by a young gentleman, 
who presented it to her with an air of gallantry ; and 
that trivial cireamstance excited in Mr. Murray such a 
storm of jealousy, that from the day of her union with 
him, she might likewise date that of her misery :’— 
That she “met with the most barbarous treatment, 
which she concealed with the utmost care from her pa- 
rents, determined to suffer in silence, and to carry her 
sorrows to the grave:”—That “her cheerfulness was 
gone, and her health visibly declined, yet such was his 
artful and specious behaviour in company, that no one 
ever suspected him to be the cause; Lady Grisell, how- 
ever, was greatly alarmed at the change in her daugh- 
ter’s looks and health, and questioned her several times, 
but found it impossible to discover what secret grief 
preyed upon her.” ‘The writer goes on to narrate some 
accidental circumstances by means of which the bru- 
tality and violence of Mr. Murray were discovered by 
Mrs. Menzies, the governess, and revealed to Lady Gri- 
sell; who, however, on her daughter’s earnest solicita- 
tion, was induced to refrain for a considerable time from 
informing Mr. Baillie of this unhappy state of things ; 
but when this at length was done, he was so incensed 
at his son-in-law, that he never rested till he brought 
about a formal separation. 

On the discrepancies between this account and that 
which has been drawn from the more direct and authentic 





Murray sat for her picture in London, long after the 
separation, the painter told her that a gentleman came 
frequently to his house, and would stand for an hour, 
with his arms folded, gazing at her likeness. This per- 
son was discovered to be her husband. ‘ 

* Tatler, No. 172. The story is told with additional 
circumstances of horror, in that singular work entitled 
The Life of John Buncle, Esq. (by Mr. Amory,) vol. ii. 
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sources already referred to, it is unnecessary to dwell. 
The same writer proceeds, with more accuracy, to state, 
that “those unhappy circumstances having greatly de- 
pressed the youthful gaiety and lively spirits cf Mrs. 


|go about behaving and talking as she does, and very 


silly into the bargain.” It is no small testimony to the 


Murray, all her family tried to amuse her: and their| in check so proud and daring a spirit as that of Lady 


kind efforts, aided by the lenient effects of time, at length 
restored her wonted cheerfulness. The whole family 


| 


, Mary Wortley Montagu. 
| In Gay’s group of “ goodly dames,” there is another 


went to London the following winter, and were, as| whom it is here more pleasing to bring into notice. 
usual, in the first circles; Mr. Baillie’s house being the| Mary Lepel, afterwards Lady Hervey, so prettily and so 


resort of the best company, and the rendezvous of many | attractively characterised by the poet, was early the in-| questions, nor say any thing of the receipt 
: S a . . ° ° } ‘ 

of the wits of that day. Mrs. Murray was young and timate friend of Mrs. Murray; and of their firm and|sent me. Iam fit or able to d 

handsome, much in fashion, and greatly admired; yet! sincere attachment, to the close of their lives, she has|have lost the first friend [ had—the kin 


so nice a conduct did she always observe, that no one’ left behind her, in her letters lately published, the most 
could ever accuse her of the slightest levity, or suspect} pleasing and unequivocal testimony. 
that the misfortunes of her married life could attach! In 1724, Mr. Murray, now Sir Alexander, succeeded 


blame to her.” 
From this period, Mrs. Murray was unquestionably 


to the property of his father; but this event could, of 
tae” property) ’ 


; course, produce no alteration in the conduct of Lady 


distinguished as one of the remarkable women who; Murray and her family. The same ill-regulated mind 


graced what has been called the Augustan age of the 
court of England. In the beautiful and well-known 
verses, entitled “ Mr. Pope’s Welcome from Greece,” 
written by Gay, “upon Mr. Pope’s having finished his 
Translation of Homer’s Iliad,”* she is honoured with 


| which had wrecked his domestic happiness, appears to 
| have proved fatal to his fortunes in all other respects. 
|The family estate, in itself of moderate value, seems to 





;improvement; and he became a needy and desperate 


an eminent place in the group of “ goodly dames,” who| projector, whose vain hopes of recovery from ruin de- 


first advance to hail the return of the poet :— 


“«“ What lady’s that, to whom he gently bends ? 
Who knows not her? Ah! those are Wortley’s eyes! 
How art thou honour’d, number’d with her friends, 
For she distinguishes the good and wise. 
The sweet-tongued Murray near her side attends. 
Now to my heart the glance of Howard flies! 
Now Hervey, fair of face, I mark full well, 
With thee, youth’s youngest daughter, sweet Lepel !” 


The more recent annotatorst on this poem, have com- 
mitted a whimsical mistake, in assigning the part of the 
“ sweet-tongued Murray,” to the Lord Chief Justice 
Mansfield, who at that time must have been a schoolboy. 
Of its true appropriation there can be no doubt; and 
the epithet bestowed on Mrs. Murray, alludes evidently 
to one of the fascinating accomplishments for which she 
was early admired, and which she retained to the latest 
period of her life——when she was still uccustomed to 
sing the native airs and ballads of her own country, with 
a delicacy and pathos quite peculiar to herself. 

The friendship which had for several years subsisted 
between Mrs. Murray and her still more brilliant con- 
temporary, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, was fated not 
to be more durable than that between the latter and the 
poet, whom they were thus united in congratulating on 
the completion of his greatest labour. In the year 1721, 
the peace of Mrs. Murray’s family had been painfully 
broken, in consequence of the brutality of a servant of 
her brother-in-law Lord Binning, who, in a fit of drunk- 
enness, burst into her bed-chamber in the middle of the 
night, and threatened to put her instantly to death if she 
ventured to resist his violence. With great courage and 
presence of mind, she succeeded in alarming and calling 
up the family ; but for this crime, which was held to be 
a capital burglary, the man was condemned to death, 
though afterwards his punishinent was commuted for 
transportation. On the subject of this escape, Lady 
Mary thought fit to exercise her wicked wit in an infa- 
mous ballad; which, of course, she loudly disclaimed 
all knowledge of, but of which her own letters to her 
sister Lady Mar plainly enough betray her to have been 
the writer. This piece of gratuitous malice, at the dis- 
tance of a year or two afterwards, Mrs. Murray appears 
to have been made aware of, and to have resented in a 

way that gave Lady Mary such serious disturbance, that 
she besought Lady Mar, the more intimate and valued 
friend of Mrs. Murray, to interpose for her protection. 
The subject is repeatedly alluded to in the printed col- 
lection of her letters, and still more pointedly in some 
of those that have not been published. In one of these 
she writes :—“I give you many thanks for the good 
offices you promise me with regard to Mrs. Murray, and 
I shall think myself sincerely obliged to you, as I already 





* These verses were probably written in 1718; al- 
though the last volume of the English Iliad was not 
printed and published till 1720, 

ft See “ Additions to the Works of Alexander Pope, 
Esq.,” &c. 2 vols. 1776—and the editions of Pope’s| 


| pended on the acquiescence and co-operation of govern- 
ment in his plans of national aggrandisement. The 
pamphlets of which he was the author, as well as his 
numberless petitions, remonstrances, and memorials, ad- 
dressed to parliament, and te the ministers of the crown, 
display some degree of cleverness, with a liberality and 
extent of view which excite a sincere regret that they 
should have been allied to so much absurd, impractica- 
ble, and crazy speculation.* 

On the death of Mr. Baillie in 1738, Lady Murray 
succeeded to the estates of the family, subject to the 
“ Jife-rent” of her mother, Lady Grisell Baillie, “ to 
whom, for the special love, favour, and aflection he had, 
and bore to her, and in consideration that she had been 
to him a most loving, affectionate, and useful wife,” Mr. 
Baillie had secured the income of his whole property. 
On Lady Grisell’s death in 1746, Lady Murray came 











‘into the full possession of her father’s estates, but con- 
| tinued to live in family, with her sister, Lady Binning, 


to whom, and to her second son, the estates were des- 
tined, on the failure of the elder sister without children. 

In the summer of 1757, Lady Hervey made a jour- 
ney into Scotland, to pass a few months with « her 
dearest and oldest friends, Lady Murray and her family ;”’ 
a visit which appears to have afforded to both parties 
very high gratilication. They probably never afterwards 
met again: Lady Murray died in June, 1759, to the 
extreme grief of her relatives, by whom she was entirely 


| character of Mrs. Murray, that she was thus able to keep 


have been wasted in wild and unprosperous schemes of 
pros} 
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}am on many accounts. ”T'is very disagreeable in her to ; notices shall be closed,) has given the portraiture of her 


# : ' 
friend, with a degree of force, discrimination, and feel- 
ing, that stamp on it the genuine impress of truth, and 
attest the perfect sincerity of the amiable and accoim- 


plished writer. 


London, the 2let J , 1759. 


“Oh, good sir! I cannot answer your letters, your 








t you Kindy 

lo nothing whatever. I 

lost, best, and 

|most valuable one I ever had !—Poor Lady Murray, with 
whom I have lived above forty vears in the strictest 
| friendship ; in the whole course of which time we never 
ihad the least coolness—but our aflection continued in- 


!—quite gone !—I shall never see 


lereasing: she is gone 
| , 
her more !”” 


London, J f th l7 1, 1759. 


“Tam much obliged to you, dear sir, for your long 
letter, so kindly meant, and so well wrote, in its way : 
I take it as it was meant; and therefore thank you for 





jit, as a proof of your good will to me: but allow me to 
jsay, that, whoever is comforted for any loss such sort 
ae : prc 

jof reasoning, does not want to be comforted. he 


whole turns on suppositions, which [ am far from think- 
ing as probable as you seem to think them: but sup- 
| posing, for I cannot grant all you say to be truth, had 
|we that reason, which we certainly have not, yet reason 
itself is no match for passion or sentiment; and, where- 
ever the latter are too strong, the former, depend upon 
it, will always be found to be too weak. In the first 
struggle, every one allows that sentiment is the strongest ; 
but that reason, by its superior stren rth, surmounts it 
truth Is, that passion 








before the conflict is over 
and sentiment are very genel y short-lived in most 
minds; and when they besin of themselve 
reason has the honour of it. 


) de cay, 





«“ What do you mean by saying that she had lived as 
long as it could be supposed her faculties would have 
lasted ? She was but sixty-seven; had every sense and 
faculty as perfect as at twenty-seven. HTer mother, who 
j lived till eighty-one, was the same: I saw and heard old 


Lady Grisel, six months before she died, as lively, as en- 
| tertaining, as sagacious, and with all her se ts per- 
Ifect as ever: and Lady Grisel’s father, who lived till a 


}good deal above ninety, I have heard Lady Grisel say, 


1g 
jhad his understanding, judgment, and memory perfect to 
ithe last. Had I not reason, when she came ot so long- 
llived a family, to flatter myself as I did, that, seeming 


. - | . 
beloved, but lamented by none beyond the circle of her|herself so strong, she would have lived as long as the 


own family more deepiy than by Lady Hervey; who, 


others? But, alas! she was not strong: it was spirits 


in the following letters,t (with which these desultory | that we took for strength, and that deceived her, and all 





* The following title of one of Sir Alexander Murray’s 
publications, may serve as a fair speciinen of their na- 
ture and utility :— 

“The True Interest of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
our Plantations: or, A Proposal for making such an 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland, and all our} 
Plantations, as that already made betwixt Scotland and | 
England ; whereby the attempts and endeavours of fo-| 
reign powers and domestic factions, towards dividing, 
disuniting, weakening, and dismembering us, may be 
prevented. And a new method of Husbandry, by greater | 
and lesser canals; whereby the present value and pro-} 
duct of our lands and waters may, in five or six years, 
be, at an average, at least quadrupled: ‘lhe public debts 
may be paid off; and such of our taxes as are most 
burthensome and hurtful to our trade and industry re-} 
moved, And all this at an expense of money and labour, | 
at the utmost extent, within Britain, not exceeding 
three or four years of the ordinary expense of money 
and labour, now, at an average, annually bestowed upon 
our lands and waters. With proposals for removing the 
hurtful parts of the heritable courts and jurisdictions, 
and of the present holdings and*tenures of lands in 
Scotland, and other such obstructions to all good law, 
power, government, union, industry, and improvements | 
whatsoever. By Sir Alexander Murray of Stanhope, | 
Baronet.—Loudon, printed for the author, in the year 
MDCCXL.”” 





works by Dr, Warton and Mr, Lisle Bowles. 
3 





t See “ Letters of Mary Lepel, Lady Hervey, with a 





of us. She is to me an irreparable loss. 

«“ Never, in my long life, did I ever meet with a crea- 
ture in all respects like her: many have excelled her, 
— in particular qualities; but none, that ever I 
met with, have equaled her in all. Sound good sense, 
strong judgment, great sagacity, strict honour, truth, and 
sincerity ; a most affectionate disposition of mind; con- 
stant and steady ; not obstinate; great In leenece to 
others; a most sweet, cheerful temper, and a sort of 
liveliness and good humour that promoted innocent 
mirth wherever she came: and, with all this, her nature, 
or her understanding, or both, gave her such an atten- 
tion to every thing, and every body, that neither when 
she was most vexed, (and many vexations slic had,) nor 
when in her highest spirits, did she ever or do a 
thing that could offend or hurt any one. In forty years, 
and as much as we lived together, she never said or did 
the least thing to me, that, from any reason in the world, 
I could have wished undone or unsaid. OF no other 
person, that I ever had any connection with, can I say 
the same. Inadvertence, ill-humour, or too much spirits, 
will, in most people, at some time or other, mak them 


do or say what may hurt, at least for a tine, their best 
Memoir and Illustrative Notes.—London, 1821.” The 
Letters are addressed to the Reverend Edmund Morris, 
a clergyman, who had been the tutor of her sons. It is 
hoped that, to the very intelligent editor, no apology will 
be thought necessary for the use here made of iis In- 


teresting publication. 
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friends. But she had a kind of delicacy in her way of 
thinking, accompanied by a reflection so quick, that 


BARROW’S VISIT TO ICELAND. 
looked-for piece of good fortune, made my preparation’ 
accordingly without loss of time, and arranged with Mr. 


though she seemed to speak without considering before- | Smith to join the yacht at Liverpool. 


hand, she could not, had she considered ever so long, | 


|much additional information respecting this most extra- 


have more dexterously and more effectually avoided the 


I did not flatter myself that I should be able to collect 


least thing that could either directly or obliquely have | ordin iry island, which had been visited by some, though 


made any one uneasy or out of countenance. Oh! she} 
; 
jmen; but it would at Jeast be something to have the 


was——whiat was she not '—but ‘tis all over.” 


THE END, 


A Oisit to Jeeland, 


BY WAY OF TRONYEM, 


IN THE “ FLOWER OF YARROW” YACHT, 


IN THE SUMMER OF IS24, 


BY JOHN BARROW, JUN. 
Author of Excursions in the North of Europe 


FROM TIE SECOND LONDON EDITION 


INTRODUCTION, 

When at Tronyem last year, I felt.a strong desire of 
visiting Iceland, not however at that time, but on some 
future oceasion, I wished for an opportunity of com- 
paring the character and condition of the natives of that 
island with their kindred and ancient stock—the Nor- 
wegians; and I wished also to contemplate the extra- 
ordinary physical phenomena resulting from subterranean 
fire which have been, and still are. in operation, on the 
surface of this large island, from a per iod of time to which 
neither the memory nor the reeords of man extend. But I 
found that the chances of a conveyance from hence were 
indeed very small, as litthe or no communication was 
held direct between the two countries, since the separa- 
tion of Norway from the crown of Denmark. Un- 
williag, however, to abandon the desi 
the spring of th 


n, | enquired 

‘following year whether any trade was 
carried on with Teeland from London, Liverpool, or the 
northern ports ; but | was informed that, though a casual 


ship might proceed thither from Live rpool or Hull with | 


salt and a few articles of colonial produce, vet that 
nothing like a regular trade existed with that island— 
indeed, as [ since found, not an Enelish vessel in the 
course of last summer had proceeded thither, and only 
one Danish vessel took in a cargo of salt from Liverpool, 
which vessel was wrecked on the coast of Iceland. Dis- 
appointed in the hope of procuring a conveyance from 
England, I requested my father to write to Sir Henry 
Watkins Williams Wynn, our e nvoy extraordinary and 
minister at the court of Co penhagen, for information as 
to the probability of a oitain conveyance from thence, 
The answer of his excellency was exceedingly kind; 
he regretted that I was not myself the bearer of the 
letter, as he might then have procured me a passage in 
a Danish ship of the line, about to proceed to Iceland 
with Prince Frederick and his suite, though he could 
not have ensured me a conveyance back, as a corvette 


only would be sent in the autumn to bring back the 


prince to * s destination, and that he apprehended i 
would be too small to afford accommodation. He was 
kind enough also to refer me to a quarter most likely to 
give information, and sent me two letters of introduction 
to residents on the island. 

In the mean time, however, Mr. Smith, whose ac: qui tint- | 
ance ] was go fortunate to make in Norway the pre- 
ceding year, had the kindness, without being aware of 
my intention to visit Iceland, to offer me a passage ina 
beautiful yacht called the “ Flower of Yarrow,” be- 
longing to the Royal Yacht Club, of which he is 
member. 
Buccleuch, and proposed to make his first voyage t 
Tronyem, there to receive on board Mr. Broder 
Knudtzon, one of the most res spectable gentlemen in 
that place, and a member of the storthing; from thence 
to sail to Iceland, and, after visiting that island, to conve y 
him to E ngland, and ultimately: to the Mediterranean, 
I was of conrse delighted with such an eligible and un- 
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He had purchased her from the Duke of 


not many, of the most intelligent among our country- 


opportunity ef comparing the accounts of preceding tra- 
vellers, which have been but “ short and far between,” 
with the present state of its inhabitants, and more par- 
ticularly the descriptions of those singular boiling foun- 
tains known by the name of the Geysers. ‘To witness 
the ebullitions and eruptions of these would be ample 
compensation for any inconvenience I might. suffer, 
and [ apprehended none in a well-built and well-found 
yacht. 

Of the numerous works that have been published on 
Iceland, of which the catalogue contained in the English 
translation of Dr. Von Troil’s letters amount te one 
hundred and twenty, few are known to the English 
jreader; the greater number being in the Danish, 
| Swedish, German, or Icelandic languages—some few in 
| Latin, 
| ‘T’o our immortal bard, however, who appears to have 





known every thing, though we know little or nothing of 


what concerns him personally, Iceland was not wholly a 
| terra incog nita. * Pish!” exclaims .Vym (in Henry V.), 
fon whom Pistol re torts—« Pish for thee, Iceland dog! 
thou prick-eared cur of Iceland!” Shakspeare never 

missed the proper epithet :—the common dog of Iceland 
has short erect ears. 
| ‘The first account I have seen of this country by an eye- 
witness, and it is the result only of a short and incidental 
visit, is by a French doctor, who went on an expedition 

partly of trade and partly of discdvery, sent forth by a 
| Company of traders to the north” in the year 1670, 
sanctioned by the King of Denmark. ‘The name of the 
writer is not stated, nor the name of the English trans- 
lator, but it is addressed to Sir Charles Thorold, knt., 
alderman, and sheriff of London. It purports to be a 
full account of Norway, Lapland, Borandia, Siberia, 
Samojedda, Zembla, and Iceland. In returning from 
this voyage, the ship was caught in a storm near Green- 
land, and not knowing where they were, but seeing a 
great fire, the master said it must be Mount Hecla. 
They got into a harbour near Cape Heri, and proceeded 
to a village called Kirkebaw,* where they were cordially 
entertained by some Danish merchants, who told them 
that the day before the whole island shook so violently 
that they thought they should all be swallowed up. The 
writer and a party went to see Mount Hecla, which 
they reached in two days, having traveled the last five 
miles strewed over with ashes and pumice-stones. Most 
of the company stayed below, but the ~e and a Da- 
nish merchant, with the guides, “footed it over ashes 
and pumice-stones, sometimes up to the sae of our 
legs in ashes; we ascended half a league, — then felt 
the ground shake under us; we also heard such a terrible 
noise in the bowels of the earth, that it seemed as if it 
would burst open: at the same time there appeared on 
all sides chinks, out of which issued bluish dune s, Which 
stunk like the stench of burning brimstone. ‘T'his sight 
made us turn back for fear of being consumed by them. 
We had scarce got down thirty yards before a black 
smoky cloud ascended out of the mountain, and so thick 
t | that it darkened the light of the sun, and covered us so 
that we could not see one another: our fears grew upon 
us every step we took, for behind us rose blasts of fire, 
showers of ashes and pumice-stones, which fell upon us as 
lthick as hail; and this dreadful storm was atte vuded with 
horrible noises which made us ery out in a frightful man- 


‘ner, fane ving that the infernal furies were coming out of 


|the mountain to devour us. 

“Fear made us so nimble, that in a quarter of an 
hour we descended so much of the mountain as we were 
a full hour in ascending. When our companions per- 
ceived we came down so fast upon them, they fell out a 
laughing at us, and their laughter grew louder when 
they saw us in such a pickle, as black as if we had been 
plunged in soot. But their mirth abated as soon as we 
came nearer them and dropped down dead, for so they 
* This place is on a fiord opposite to the Westmann’s 

slands, 
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thought us, we being neither able to stir nor speak. 
They rubbed our temples, nostrils and hands with 
vinegar, and did what they could to bring us to life 
again.” 

He then gives some account of the natives—that is, 
of the fishermen—some of whom, he says, live in 
caverns in the rocks, others in huts, some built with 
fish-bones, some with wood covered with turf. They 
and their beasts lie under the same roof; they are all 
ugly, both men and women; they lie upon hay or straw 
in their clothes with skins upon them, and make but 
one bed for the whole unity. All their work is fish- 
ing; they are nasty, rude, and brutal: they are almost 
all of them wizards and witches; they worship the devil 
by the name of Aobald; they worship an idol cut out 
of a piece of wood with a knife, very hideous to look on, 
which they adore privately, and hide for fear of the 
Lutheran priests. 

The condition of the poor Iceland fishermen is, I be- 
lieve, as miserable, taking into consideration the horrible 
climate, as that of any human beings on the face of the 
earth, but they certainly are not quite such savages as 
the Frenchman has represented them. ‘The “ Voyage 
io the North,” however, is substantially true in that 
part which relates to Norway, and his account of the 
copper mines at Rorias differs in little or nothing from 
what I found them on my recent visit. This work of 
the French doctor is a curious little volume, which I met 
with by accident. 

The next writer that the English reader knows any- 
thing about is one Anderson, a burgomaster of Hamburg, 
who, however, was at no time on the spot, but gives 
such stories as he could pick up from masters of ships, 
and supereargoes trading to Iceland. Horrebow, who 
succeeded him, truly says that the old burgomaster’s 
book is filled with romantic tales, and false and severe 
accusations, This author was a Dane, and remained 
on the island two years. One of his objects seems to 
have been that of correcting the blunders of Anderson ; 
but he calls his book the Natural History of Iceland, 
Both are full of monsters and marvelous stories, and the 
information of both is vague, unsatisfactory, and little to 
be de pended on. Olafsen and Povelson were next de- 
spatched, in 1757, by order of the King of Denmark, to 
survey the whole island. Olafsen was a native, and 
Povelson the first physician of the island. They pub- 
lished a most elaborate report of what they saw,—and 
they saw a great deal,—but for want of arrangement, or 
rather too much arrangement, and by a tiresome repeti- 
tion of the same things four several times, in describing 
the four provinces, their account wants that /ucidus ordo 
by which much information may be conveyed in a short 
compass. ‘These repetitions, and the minute enumera- 
tion of the long hard names of places that have no in- 
terest, are enough to tire the patience of the most per- 
severing reader. Still there is much valuable information 
to be culled out of the book; but their easy credulity 
allowed them to report’stories such as it is quite impos- 
sible not to reject as fabulous. Thus, for instance, the 
French doctor had noticed two fountains, one a cold one, 
which immediately turned his cane into iron, weighing 
as heavy as that metal; the other a boiling one, in 
which he saw a parcel of great animals, as big as divers, 
frisking about and playing together; but on approaching 
the place, nothing’ was to be seen of them; the moment, 
however, that he left the spot, they were again seen 
playing and frisking as before. “'They do so,” he says, 
“when they see nobody; bat if any body approaches, 
they plunge down to the bottom of the boiling fountain, 
which, as our guides informed us, is sixty fathoms deep.” 
Horrebow gives an account of the same birds, but more 
in detail, and very properly disbelieves it; but Olafsen 
and Povelsen resume the miraculous story, affirming they 
had it from so many persons w orthy of belief, and stating 
the story to be so extensively credited, that it was diffi- 
cult not to yield assent—and yet, they say, to believe 
these birds to be in nature, what a number of contradic- 
tions does it involve! They further observe, with great 
naivete, that “their feathers, their beak, and their legs, 
protected by a callous skin, might endure the boiling 
water when swimming; but in diving, what would be- 
come of their eyes?” but immediately a thought comes 
across them, and they ask, “has not a salamander eyes! 
We know, however,” it is added, “ that this creature does 
not dwell in fire—it only runs rapidly round it, and tra- 
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space on that element ;” and they con- | determined to gratify his wishes during the summer of 


verses but a short ra : 
clude, most complacently, that—* after all, if these birds 1810, by a visit to that island. ‘Two gentlemen 
exist, they must be amphibious.” I mention this as a|of the University of Edinburgh, Mr. Henry Holland 
specimen of their credulity. (now Dr. Holland), and Mr. Richard Bright (now Dr. 

Of our own countrymen, Sir Joseph Banks stands | Bright), volunteered their services to accompany him, 
first and foremost. Accompanied by Dr. Von Troil,| which were cordially accepted; and to Dr. Holland his 
afterwards Archbishop of Upsal, and Dr. Solander, an| subsequent publication is greatly indebted for the most 
eminent Swedish naturalist, he embarked in a small|valuable papers contained therein. ‘T'o this able and 
vessel, which he engaged at so much per month, to ex-/intelligent writer he owes the preliminary dissertation 
amine into the natural history of an island which to his/on the history and literature of Iceland, the account ot 
countrymen might be considered as a terra incognita.|the present state of literature, and the chapter on go- 
Sir Joseph published nothing himself, but the translation vernment, laws and religion, and also the account of the 
of the clear and sensible letters of Van Troil made the | diseases of the Icelanders. ‘To Mr. Bright he is indebted 
English readers generally first acquainted with Iceland. |for an account of the zoology and botany of Iceland. 
He had previously, when very young, and just after|T'o the kindness of Dr. Holland, since my return, | owe 
leaving Oxford, made a voyage to Newfoundland and| many thanks. I have only to regret that his MS, jour- 
Labrador, in pursuit of his favourite study of natural|nals, with the perusal of which he favoured me, with 
history, and then, as every body knows, embarked with | permission to make what use of them I pleased, came a 
Lieutenant Cook on a voyage round the world. It is said / little too late, or I should have availed myselt much more 





his friends had strongly urged him to give up the idea,|extensively of the valuable information they contain, 
and make the grand tour of Europe, but his answer was | which Sir George Mackenzie’s volume has by no means 
—“Every blockhead does that: my grand tour shall be exhausted. 


one round the whole globe.” It was on his return from 


this voyage that he visited Iceland, taking the Hebrides 
and the Ferroe islands in his way. 


After this, in the year 1789, Mr. Stanley (now Sir | inhabitants with respect to the Holy Scriptures, and to 


John Stanley ), struck with the description given by Von 
Troil of the wonders of the ignivomous mountains, and 
the vehement eruptions of the boiling springs, determined 
on paying a visit to this extraordinary island, in which 
he was accompanied by Messrs. Wright, Baine, and some 
others. On his return he addressed two letters to Dr. 
Black, which were published in the “Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh,” containing an account 


of the Geysers and the Reykum springs, which, for clear- | 


ness and accuracy of description, and elegance of lan- 


guage, has not been surpassed, if equaled, either before | 


or since, and only leaves us to regret that he had con- 
fined the publication of his observations to a single object 
—interesting as it is—the boiling springs of Iceland; 
and that he had not thought fit to favour the world with 


a full account of his travels, and remarks on other points | 


regarding this highly interesting island. I ought, how- 


ever, to be the last to complain on this score, as, by his | 


not having done so, it has been my good fortune to pro- 
fit; for, with the greatest kindness and liberality, Sir 
John Stanley has not only favoured me with extracts 
from the MS, journals of his intelligent companions, and 
his own drawings on a most interesting part ef eeland— 
the basaltic coast of Stappen-hafn and the Snefel Yokul, 
from whence we were driven by stress of weather, and 
could not obtain a landing,—but has permitted me to 
make what use of them I pleased, of which kind perinis- 
sion I have fully availed myself, as far as regards that 
part of the island. My disappointment was certainly 
great in being obliged to abandon this spot, at the mo- 
ment we were on the point of stepping ashore ; but the 
reader will suffer no disappointment, Sir John Stanley 
having enabled me to supply an A/atus, far better filled 
up than a successful landing would probably have en- 
abled me to do. 


At the recommendation of Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. | 


Hooker, a young gentleman then distinguished as a bota- 
nist, and now known as ranking among the first of bota- 
nists and natural historians in general, embarked in 1809 


on board a merchant ship, the “ Margaret and Anne,” at 


Gravesend, after three days’ notice. During his stay in 
Iceland he had made considerable collections in natural 
history, particularly in botany, which, with his papers, 
were unfortunately destroyed by the ship taking fire in 
which he was returning to England. Yet notwithstand- 
ing this irreparable loss of his collections and of his 
notes, Mr. Hooker, from his recollections, has given to 


the public a volume replete with valuable information, 
containing a more complete account of Icelandic plants | 


than is to be met with in any other English author, ex- 
cept in the work of Sir George Mackenzic, into which 
the « Flora” of Mr. Hooker is copied, while a few new 
plants are transferred from Sir George’s into Mr. Hook- 
er’s list. 

In the following year Sir George Stewart Mackenzie, 
impressed with the importance which the study of mine- 
ralogy had of late years acquired, and with the intimate 
connexion it held with geological science, considered the 
examination of Iceland to be particularly desirable, and 


| In the years 1814 and 1815, Mr. Ebenezer Henderson 
|took up his residence in Iceland, with the view exclu- 
lsively, as he tells us, of investigating the wants of the 
‘take measures for the speedy distribution of the copies 
|which had been provided for them by the bounty of the 
| British and Foreign Bible Society. ‘To accomplish this 
leffectually, he found it expedient to make the whole tour 
lof the island. ‘This necessarily brought him into con- 
‘tact with all classes of inhabitants, and he has published 
‘\the result of his observations in two octavo volumes, 
‘abounding with much curious and interesting matter ; 
but as his descriptions of men and things are avowedly 
lonly of secondary consideration with him, he is not so 
isure a guide as he might otherwise have been. He is 
also, like some of his predecessors, disposed to be some- 
what credulous, as may be inferred from his giving credit 
to Olafsen and Povelsen’s long story of the instinctive 
sagacity of the little wood-mouse (mus sylvaticus), 
transporting seeds or berries across broad rivers, on thir 


land flat pieces of dried cow-dung, which parties of four 
to ten are said to drag to the waterside, and then arrange 
themselves on their little raft so that they face the centre 
land each other, while their tails hang over the sides to row 
the raft, and serve at the same time to steer it: arrived 
on the opposite bank, they drag their raft and its cargo 
to the litde magazine prepared to receive their winter's 
store. The Danish travellers do not pretend to have 
seen this operation themselves, but state that they had 
the account from those who had: seen it, and who were 
worthy of belief; and that they see nothing in it to induce 
them to doubtit. Mr. Pennant was a great naturalist, and 
in that department was much given to the marvelous ; 
he repeats this story, and is credulous enough to believe 
it, which is perhaps to be expected from one who “ as- 
lsents to the fact, that the rats, called /emming, are 
poured down from the clouds in great showers on the 
Alps of Norway.” Dr. Hooker expresses his regret that 
lsuch a ridiculous story (as that of the mice) should 
have been believed by a British zoologist” and he says the 
‘thing is laughed at by the more sensible Icelanders. 
Henderson, however, not only repeats the story, but 
maintains that “every considerate naturalist will rather 
be disposed, with our celebrated zoologist (Pennant), to 
reason analogically, from the well-known sagacity of the 
He ts even 


beaver and squirrel, than deny the case.” 
happy, he says, to have established the truth of it, as an 
important fact in netural history, by the testimony of 
wo eye-witnesses—a priest and an old woman, He 
says he has also established another fact—that they 


«“ make use of dried mushrooms as sacks, in which they 
convey their provisions to the river, and thence to their 
homes.” One would suppose that such sagacious ani- 
imals, endued with so much wisdom, would build their 
winter magazines on the same side of the river where 
their provisions were to be had, and spare themselves 
ithe trouble and the danger of a shipwreck, which we are 
lalso told sometimes happens. Henderson’s book, how- 
lever, ought to be in the hands of every one who medi- 
[tates a circuit of the island. 

I am not aware of any account having been given of 
Iceland since the publication of Henderson’s work, now 
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voyage thither in his yacht, in the year 1831, and Lord 
Stuart de Rothsay, in 1833; but neither the noble lord 
nor the baronet have favoured the world with what in- 
formation they may have collected, 

As, therefore, twenty years have expired since a fresh 
word has been uttered respecting Iceland, and as in the 
course of that period many changes might have taken 
place both in the moral and physical world, more espe- 
cially in the latter, it is hoped the little mite I have to 
offer may, at least, be interesting enough to induce 
others to follow up the researches that have been made: 
that it will be received in the same kind and encouraging 
manner which a former small volume on the northern 
countries of Europe experienced, is what I dare scarcely 
persuade myself to expect. Had more time been al- 
lowed me, on the present occasion, | should certainly 
have collected many more materials; but to see Iceland 
well, and as it deserves to be seen—to witness the do- 
mestic habits and occdpations of the natives, their mode 
of living, and every part of their household economy— 
is not the work of a month nor of a summer, but would 
require a whole winter to be passed among them in their 
secluded abodes, which, after all, might prove a less sa- 
crifice of personal comfort than the appearance of their 
turf and stone hovels would seem to forebode: most happy 
should I be to make the experiment would circumstartces 
allow me to do so, I know of nothing, in the way of 
travel, so interesting as would be a tour round Ieeland, 
and through the heart of the island, in company with a 
well-informed geologist, to whoin, of every other class of 
naturalists, Iceland must prove the most inviting, For 
my own part, [ never felt so strongly ny lack of know- 
ledge in that interesting department of science, until L set 
foot on the shore of Iceland. 

CHAPTER I. 
FROM LONDON TO TRONYEM.* 
sirmingham—Liverpool—* Flower of Yarrow” and her estab 
lishment—Anticipations ef the party—Departaure—Rachlin 
Istand—sSt. Kilda and the Lady Grange—The Hebrides—Coast 
of Norway—The Froy fiord—The sea eagle—Arrival at Tron- 
yem-Quarantine—Visit to Mr. Broder Knudtzon and Mr. 

Oveson— Release from quarantine. 

On the 9th of June, 1834, I left London, and rested 
a day at that wonderful « Repertory of Arts,” Birming- 
ham, the greater part of which was passed at the Soho 
manufactory with Mr. Watt, who most kindly gave up 
his whole time to conduct me through the varied and 
extensive works carrying on at that place, where, I an- 
derstood, four hundred artificers were constantly em- 
ployed in the manufacture of steam-engines and boilers 
alone : it was here that this stupendous and almost om- 
nipotent machime was first constructed on a principle 
which led to its present state of perfection, by that ex- 
traordinary genius Mr. James Watt, the father of the 
present jomt proprietor, with Mr. Boulton, of the Soho 
manufactory. Mr, Watt is the owner of one of the few 
remaining mansions erected in the reigns of James and 
Charles. It is named Aston Hall, and bears an inscrip- 
tion over the door, by which it appears to have been 
built by Sir Thomas Holte, about two hundred years 
ago, being commenced in the reign of James and finished 
in that of Charles. In front it has a terrace 400 feet 
long, and 50 broad, fronting which within, is a panelled 
gallery, 130 feet in length. The entrance-hall and state- 
rooms are very good ; it stands in a park of considerable 
extent; and though so near the noisy and smoky town of 
Birmingham, it neither sees nor hears any thing of its 
smoke or its noise, nor are any of the multitude of tall 
steam-chimney s, which raise their heads into the alr, 
visible from Aston Hall. 

An attack was made on this ancient mansion by Oliver 
Cromwell, the traces of which still remain; one of the 
shot carried away part of the railing of the staircase, and 
lodged im the wall epposite. ‘Ihe notorious Prince 

* Far from being insensible of the too favourable man- 
ner in which my former little volume has been received, 
or of the validity of the arguments of the kind reviewer 
in the Quarterly against changing the name Drontheim, 
in common use in Great Britain only, for V'rervem, uni- 
versally so named in Sweden, Denmark, ane Norway, if 
I still adhere to the latter, it is only for the sake of con. 
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per to rem: ite: tha at oa lin my individeel case, as one of the prine ae aie cts al ous honebeis of the nineteen or twenty poor families that 


te to paint over the shat-}my voyage 


was fully accomplished—a visit to the Gey. jeutet there, chiefly on fish and sea-fowls’ eggs, nor for 


~ Guestion as to good or bad se rs, and the gratification of seeing them play in full | the curiosity of taking a view of that only dwelling that 


‘ins just as it was—notjactivity ; and this alone is, at any time, worth a voyage 
of the want of a flower-|of a thousand miles in the northern Atlantic. 

‘xtensive flower-garden} On Sunday the 15th of June, we got under weigh, 
ible, among other fine }|and were very soon out of sight of Liverpool. The 
lendrons with which! weather was fine and the wind fair, which enabled us to 

for this prince’s accurac y. | pass the Isle of Man the same evening ; but on the fol- 
ve that this person ever set lowing day the wind had shifted to the northward, and 
ld. |blew very fresh. We had now arrived at the Western 
inent on one side of the hall, |Is lands, and no great distance from Ila, and those lofty 
| style of the times, and intended, | | pe aks of Jura usually known to navigators by the name 
vivice and admonition to the ser-|of the Paps. Finding we could make but little progress 
against this strong and adverse wind, we tacked, and 
stood over for the island of Rachlin, situated at a short dis- 
{tance from the north-east « -oast of Ireland, under the lee of 
: | which we came to anc hor, in the small bay laid down in 
cedar asligaaael [the charts under the name of Achill Bay ; and we were 
jnot a little glad to find ourselves in so sheltered a spot, 
las it continued to blow a gale of wind all that night, as 
{well as during the whole of the following day. 
{ The island of Rachlin presents a very barren aspect, 
ithe rock being, to all appearance, tabular basalt, or trap, 
{exhibiting, however, on the side next to the anchorage, 
Liverpool, was a visit to some faint indications of broken pillars, but wholly un- 


mean to thrive, 


In remaine, 


‘some pane, 


My companions not having like to those columnar clusters which rise so conspicu-| under her canvass. 
250 feet, on the | judging from the tauntness of the masts, pronounced her 
| importance in the | Fairhead promontory, directly opposite to us ; or to the!|a dangerous vessel, and went so far as to predict that 


over this extraordinary |ously, in regular order, to the height of 2 
] 
the first. Already,| more remarkable but less prominent pavement of co- 
tching in a long line Jumns to the westward of Fairhead, which, descending 
vad Mersey a slope into the sea, are well known under the 
les, and crowded with name of the Giant’s Causeway. ‘This causeway, as 
ys bounded by ancient tradition tells, and the credulous still believe, 
| owds of people continues under the deep water to the island of Staffa, 
rand unlading the multitude of the palace of Fingal, or, as Sir Joseph Banks heard it 
1y vie with the docks, the bustle, named there, Fiuhn MacCoul. On a clear serene day, 
n: and they are here more sirik- |W hen the sea is smooth and the sky blue, the fisherme n 
neentrated and brought at once im- tell you that the columnar causeway is distinctly visible 
ye. From this great emporium are |at the bottom of the sea. 
We had none of us the curiosity to go on shore at 


y, from which | with 


; canals and railways, the vari- | 


xduce and home manufactures | Rachlin: there was nothing, in fact, to invite one to do! 


S» 

provisions for feeding the indus-|so; but a party of Irishmen, remarkably uncouth in their 

pl ' ition of the numerous manu-| personal appearance, came off in a boat to dispose of 
ves of Lancashire and York-|some eggs and butter, as well as a few potatoes and some 


erp y- 


‘All hands « mploy "d, 


i tee {least in the immediate neighbourhood, and from the 
1 a long summer's day. 


lragged and uncleanly appearance of the people; but it 
’ . . . . . 

d which connects the two'had a strong taste of peat, similar to that which is com- 

the empire, are also conveyed the raw | monly supposed to exist in whiskey, and which in the lat- 


one to be manufactured in the other, ter is generally, I believe, much admired. We also pro- 


The butter was by no means as bad as might | 
jhave been expected from the barrenness of the island, at| that the latter must have been the case. 
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has been stated to have a lock to the door, and to be set 
apart as the happy retreat in which a newly-married 
couple pass their honeymoon. My curiosity extended no 
farther than to examine the rock formation of the island, 
and to pay a visit to the spot where the Lady Grange, 
after being secretly snatched from her home, was con- 
fined nearly twenty years. The story has been told by 
Boswell, and of course need not be repeated here.* 

I had also hoped we might have visited the Faroe Is- 
lands, in standing across from Tronyem to Iceland, but 
time would not allow it. As the intermediate step 
between the Shetland and Orkney Islands and Norway, 
to which they once belonged, it would have been in- 
teresting to compare the state of Faroe to that of these 
islands since their annexation to Scotland. These, how- 
ever, were minor disappointments, and may he repaired 
at some future time. 

While in the Duke of Buccleuch’s service, the 
“ Flower of Yarrow” had been rigged as a cutter, but 
Mr. Smith had been advised to convert her into a schoo- 
ner. The masts were exceedingly taunt, but she had 
within her no less than forty-five tons of iron ballast, so 
that, so far from being crank, she was remarkably stiff 
Some of our visiters at Liverpool, 


she would upset in the first gale of wind. I may here- 
after have occasion to speak of her qualities as a sea- 
boat, and of the judicious alteration alluded to in her 
rigging. 

While we were running for the channel of the Lewis 
Islands, we were a little startled on hearing the captain 
call out hastily hard-a-port, words which, when sudden- 
ly vociferated, are generally of alarming import, imply- 
ing something of danger to be avoided, at least they 
sound so to a landsman. We all seemed to think so, 
for in a moment we were upon deck, and found ourselves 
close upon a sunken vessel. The broken masts were 
just rising out of the surface of the water, and there ap- 
peared to be a large body beneath ; but whether it was 
merely the rigging and sails attached to the masts, or 
the hull of a vessel water-logged, we were unable to dis- 
cern: I think, however, from the position of the masts, 
Running, as 
we then were, with a strong wind, at the rate of nine or 
ten knots an hour, we must inevitably have made a hole 
in the bottom of the yacht had we struck upon the wreck ; 
and it was only by a sharp look-out and a quick shifting 
of the helm that we avoided doing so, by shaving close 


nso done, and with such |cured a sheep from these poor people, which we were | past her. 


be said to * annihilate space |likely enough to have lost; for, while in the act of get- 


, in fact, converted Manchester into a 


|. ‘The spirit of commercial enter-|to jump overboard, and immediately swam out to sea :| 


e arts: it has its Lyceum, its Royal afresh, resolved rather to perish in the water than be 
thenewum, its Public Library, its Bota- taken up: at all events he gave the jolly-boat a good 
ical Gardens, its Music Hall, Reading chase before he was taken, and afforded some little mer- 
r places of rational recreation, instruc- | riment to the sailors, 


vent. {| Having once more got under weigh, on the morning 


Our party having assembled, and anxious to depart, of the 18th, after a detention of about thirty-eight hours, 
we lost no time in embarking on board the yacht. It we succeeded, with the help of a fresh breeze, to run, 


consisted of Mr. 
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the master, 
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Charles Smith, the proprietor of the | before it was dark, into the channel between the isles of 
Richard Hely ‘Sky on our right, and Lewis on the left. ‘Though the 


wind had blown almost a gale during the day, we were 


row,” the Honourable 


inyself, ‘The crew was composed 


aa expert seaman, a mate who was engaged delighted to find ourselves, as the evening closed in, in 


eing a good observer, and well skilled comparatively smooth water. The heavy sea, in the 
had charge of the chronometer. ‘There course of the day’s run, and the wet from the spray 
all young men, a stew- which constantly broke over the yacht, gave our decks a 
in importance, a cook, | thorough washing, and the water found its way into the 
schooner-rigged, and cabins through some of the seams which had not been 
My two companions and) properly caulked, or which had, perhaps, opened a little 
parate bed room, and the sitting from the working of the vessel. This defect in the 
being yacht’s deck was the unfortunate cause of retarding our 
all elated with the pro-/ arrival in Iceland. 

As a matter of curiosity, I had indulged a hope that 
we might, in our passage, have approached that solitary 
rock, the most western of the Western Islands, in which 
ig my [ am certain [ should have been gratitied by Mr. Smith, 
‘had not the badness of the weather made it impossible. 

My wish to have visited the rock of St. Kilda was not 
perhaps, ‘for the gratification of witnessing the filthy and nause- 
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We shortly afterwards fell in with two whales, or, 


ting him out of their boat into the yacht, he contrived | more properly speaking, finners, which I was a little 


surprised to see so far to the southward; but it is not 


ts in Liverpool is equalled only by the | the jolly-boat was soon in pursuit of him, but whenever | unusual, I am told, to meet with a straggler now and 
nt given to the promotion of science, it approached within a short distance he exerted himself| then even in the English Channel. As this was the first 


time I had set eyes on these gigantic monsters of the 
ocean, I amused myself in watching their movements, as 


* Walter Scott has given it with more precision than 
Boswell. “The story of Lady Giange,” he says, “is 
well known ; I have seen her journal. She had become 
privy to some of the Jacobite intrigues in which her 
husband, Lord Grange (brother of the Earl of Mar, and 
a lord of session), and his family were engaged. Being 
on indifferent terms with her husband, she is said to 
have thrown out hints that she knew as much as would 
cost him his life. The judge probably thought, with Mr. 


| Peachum, that it is rather an awkward state of domestic 
| affairs when the wife has it in her power to hang her 


husband. Lady Grange was the more to be dreaded, as 
she came from a vindictive race, being the grandchild of 
that Chiesley of Dalry who assassinated Sir George 
Lockhart, the lord president. Many persons of impor- 
tance in the Higlands were concerned in removing her 
testimony. The notorious Lovat, with a party of his 
men, were the direct agents in carrying her off; and St. 
Kilda, belonging then to Macleod, was selected as the 
place of confinement.” (a) When Boswell told the 
story, Dr. Johnson said, if Macleod would let it be 
known that he had such a place for naughty ladies, he 
might make it a very profitable island. . 
(a) Croker’s Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
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well as in observing their snorting and blowing, accom- 
panied by jets of water spouted to a considerable height. 
On the 19th the wind moderated, and we enjoyed a 
beautiful passage throngh the channel of the islands 
called the Minsh, keeping almost within a stone’s throw 
of the coast of Lewis. ‘The following evening we were 
abreast of Foul Island, which lies at some distance from 
the chief cluster of the Shetland Islands. Here we were 
becalmed, with a high sea, a situation which, with the 
rolling of the ship, was any thing but agreeable. The 
sun however set majestically ; the clouds were beautiful- 
ly tinged, and the constantly varying streaks of light in 
the sky remained for upwards of an hour after the great 
luminary had disappeared. It was just that sort of eve- 
ning when 
——‘ parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest, till—’tis gone, and all is gray.” 





The hope of fine weather thus held out to us was unfor- 
tunately not realized. On the 21st it blew what I should 
have called a gale of wind, and the sea became very 
high. Our little barque ploughed steadily enough 
through it for sailors to keep on their legs, but it re- 
quired some firmness and nerve in us landsmen to walk 
the deck. While floundering about I could not forbear a 
smile by being forcibly reminded of the quaint, but not 
inappropriate lines of Dr. Johnson, (not Samuel the 
moralist, but James the physiologist), a very accurate ob- 
server of nature,— 

«The glories of the ocean grand 

Tis very well to sing on land ;— 

Tis very fine to hear them caroll’d 

By Thomas Campbell or Childe Harold ; 

But very sad to see that ocean 

From east to west in wild commotion.” 


Instead of the fine weather we had anticipated from the 
appearance of the sky at and after the setting sun, the} 
rain began to pour heavily, and continued till the 23d, 
when we were agreeably surprised to find ourselves off 
the coast of Norway ; and, not having had an observation, 
we had stretched a little farther to the northward than 
was intended, and were opposite to .Vorth Suulen, at no 
great distance from the Titterheads. We knew our 
position as it cleared up by the tower or lighthouse on 
the Suulen Island, the position of which certainly affords 
no unnecessary precaution for navigators, as the coast 
here is one cluster of rocks, some above and others below 
ihe water, spread over a surface of not less than 200 
square miles. When off Titterheads, and before we 
were aware of it, we had happened to run into the midst 
ef a large shoal of mackerel, and our people set to work 
io fish for them, and as fast as the line could be drawn 
up our sailors hoisted in some of these fish. 

We edged away a little to the southward, and then 
for several hours stocd off and on before we succeeded 
in getting a pilot on board; but the day being fine, seve- 
ral fishing boats were out, and from them we ascertained 
that the regular pilot ground was more to the northward: 
we thefore returned towards that quarter, and were for- 
tunate enough to get a pilot soon afterwards; he had been 
fishing all night with his son, and having observed us at 
a great distance, came down to us. Being en déshadiller, 
his clothes much tattered, he begged to be allowed to 
send his son on shore to his home, to procure some better 
apparel, as he wished to appear more smart in piloting 
us up to ‘Tronyem, the capital of Norway. here are 
several fiords that lead from the sea up to Tronyem, but 
that into which we entered is called Froy Fiord. It is 
inclosed at its entrance between Froyen Island on the 
left, and Hitteren on the right; and beyond these, be- 
tween two long ridges of rocky islands, we could see, at 
a distance to the southward, some hills, or rather moun- 
tains, of considerable height, whose summits were capped 
with snow: two of the highest of these appear by the 
chart to bear the names of Fonna and T'usteren; but 
the nearest to us on the right was the large island of 
Hitteren, which was said to abound with red deer. 

Vast numbers of the great sea-eagle (Falco ossifragus, 
of which our word osprey appears to be a corruption) 
were hovering over the surface of the water, and busily em- 
ployed in chasing their prey. It was amusing enough 


r 


altogether, we did not reach 
of Tronyem till ten o’clock in the evening, which was 
jthen, of course, broad daylight. 
rived, a visit was paid to us by the quarantine offi : 
who seemed, by their cautious manner, to be somewhat 
alarmed at our approach to the town, lest we should, carricle, 
have brought the cholera to their shores ; and no wonder, 
since it was then devastating Gottenburg, and even Chris- 
tiania. I could not, however, forbtar smiling at the very 

absurd precaution they thought it necessary to take, by} 
receiving the piece of paper, which contained the parti-! 
culars respecting our yacht, between a pair of nippers or| 
tweezers, and immediately plunging it into the sea, as a! 
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which were sometimes able to offer such resistance as to 
drag them almost under water, so that the finny tribe 
were less complaisant to, or less terrified by their vora- 
cious assailants than in some other countries, where, ac- 
cording to Sir Thomas Hanmer, it is reported that when 
one of these huge birds “ hovers in the air, all fish in the 
water turn up their bellies, and lie still for him to seize 
which of them he pleases.” If the Norwegian oxen had 
half the spirit of the kakes and halibuts, they would not 
suffer themselves to be swindled out of their lives by 
these bone-breakers, as Pontopeddon has related, and as 
Von Buck is inclined to believe they are on the coast otf 
Norway. A number of seals were sporting about, and 
the sea-gulls were abundant in this fiord : they were very 
noisy in the pursuit of their prey, to seize which they 
would 





“in the ocean dive 
With eager scream.” 


The wind having failed us, we made very little pro- 
gress until the following morning, when a favourable 
breeze carried us a long way up the fiord; but about 
mid-day it again fell almost calm. For many miles the 
rocky’ mountains which inclose the fiord continue to be 
totally barren, and the snow, sheltered from the rays of 
the sun, was lying in some spots very near to the water's 
edge. Here and there, however, we got sight of a green 
patch, with one or two small wooden houses near it, 
and occasionally a little wood-built church situated close 
to the water’s edge ; and at one spot the pilot pointed 
out what he called a nunnery, which, if so, is the only 
one I ever heard of in all Norway. As we proceeded 
up this beautiful navigation—for, with the clear water 
and the romantic rocks on either side, it was beautiful 
even without any ornament from the vegetable part of 
the creationm—a fishing-boat came alongside, and 
sailors purchased some good fresh fish, for which the 


our 


lish half-pence, though they knew nothing of their value; 
but which I hope would prove of more use to them than 
our sovereigns did when I was at Tronyem last year 
with my friend Mr. Rouse. 

Standing to the south round the Herr Islands, we 
approached a reach of the fiord between Brettingness 
and J} alsetholm, and here the inclosed mountains began 
to assume the appearance of a more extensive verdure, 
and many of them were entirely clothed with coppice- 
wood, chiefly of birch, and with pine-trees near the water, 
of considerable size. Here, also, we observed a great 
number of eider-ducks and sea-gulls of different species. 
As we approached Stadboyden’s church, near a point of 
land called Rodbere, and when at a distance of about 
eight miles, we were gratified with the sight of our old 
acquaintance, the Castle of Munkholm, rising quite alone 
out of the blue water of the fiord. ‘The town of Tron- 
yem being situated on a bight of the fiord, is not visible 
from Rodberg, and can only be seen when within a short 
distance of it. 

The weather, during the last two days, happened to 
be beautiful; and nothing could exceed the pleasure we 
all experienced in our passage up this noble fiord. Se- 
veral boats were sailing about in different directions, and 
we observed, as we passed along, a few small vessels at 
anchor in the several creeks and inlets of the fiord. Thi 
boats appeared to be all of the same kind as those 
by the fishermen, and similar to those I had been accus- 
tomed to in crossing the various fiords between Bergen 
and Tronyem in the course of the preceding summer. 
They are well built, and not ill-shaped for rowing, and | 


used 


have reason to believe are very safe. 
The wind continuing light, and at intervals ¢ 
} 


] 


1roppIng 


the anchorage off the town 


The moment we ar- 


{35 
ficers 








to observe them grappling with some of the larger fish, 





substitution, I suppose, fur the usual proce 


of fumi-. 


boatmen were quite satisfied with receiving a few Eng-) 
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jgation. We were immediately desired to hoist the gieen 
flag, and told that no one would Hlowed to land, nm 
any kind of communication be held with the shore ; and 
the next morning we were duly in icd that we must 
perform four days’ quarantine, as we were unable to pro- 
duce a clean bill of health—a_ precaution which, as we 
had not come from any infected port, we had not thought 
of taking, having no reason to expect that such a de- 
mand would have been made upon us 

This strict observance of the rules of a t 
which was, perhaps, very right and proper, W as the 
| vexatious, as we were all in a high state of health « 
board the yacht; whereas we we told, that on shor 
the small-pox was raging with great viol Our poor 
,pilot had informed us, as we entered the fiord, that he 
had lost two of his children by this ease a few weeks 
previous; and he now learnt, from the quarantine offi 
i cers, that his daughter, who was a servant-cirl at ‘T'ron 
}vem, was lying dangerously ill—in fact, at th | ol 
ideath. The poor man was sadly overcome at 1] ntel 
ligence, and, with tears in his eyes, im the « ers 





to be allowed to go on shore, to see het 
| be for ever parted from him in th 





s world; 


was unheeded, or at least, could not be complied with ; 


and on the day previous to our release, he received the 
melancholy intelligence of her death. ‘The refusal to let 
him land appeared to us unfeeling enough, but we wer 
not competent judges of what was deemed necessary { 
the public safety, having, fortunately, in our happy coun 
try, very little occasion to place either its ¢ vn sul 
or foreigners under such restraint. We | of us felt 
deeply for the poor fellow, and could not help contra 
ing the joy with which he t | 

yacht, and his present forlorn « 

part of our passage up the fiord, when 1 ret l 
his father’ cio 7 i | \ neer 
brothers accompanied him, wh | j to have re- 
Asa a tt t e} 
he might be allowed to give | 


on board wit! 


cently had the disease, 





ship’s biscuit; and on leaving the y lat Ti 1, he 


also requested that he might take a few ho wil 


| to give to his family. 


We had not been here long in a state of « nfin nt 
before we received an unexpected an weleome vi 
from Mr. Broder Knudtzon and Mr. Oveson, who most 
kindly came on board, and were, of course, « ! to 
remain and keep quarantine wit! —an instance o 
interested generosity al 1 fri 

ter of these two estimable n that of ] Kit i 
is too well known in Eng! cr a t > , to 


require any eulogy at my hands. H 
little surprised when Mr, 8 i told to ] 
self for a trip to Iceland. «I 


a | thought you wert to take 1 tot 


“] mean to do so,” was the reply ; i 
Iceland on our way thither.” ¢ 
from the westward, and, theue! | close to th 


town, the fiord beca 








ve R I ‘ 

tumbled about a good deal. We were told by t in- 
habitants, that, at a certain period t lay, during the 
summer months, a strong { ly! om 
the west, although for the f the d d 
rection may be froim th posi ( S| d, | 
believe, the sea-blast. A ! t 
wind is sure to blow off the fand. 

On the fourth day we we lea 11 1 quar 
and having found from ex] that it w ect 

! the vacht’s d f 
fects made ood, eV to ¢ 1 | 
which I had reason to | V 
the very least, I lost no 1 4 
for a journey in this part of Norway as 
to visit the copper mines o 
to extend my rambles to t! ire 


Laplanders. I mentione 


the 
Knudtzon, who very kind! 
and gave me ¢ 


! 
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CHAPTER IL 


FROM TRONYEM TO RORAAS, AND VISIT TO THE LAP- 
LANDERS, 


312 


Valley of the Guul river—Villages of Rogstad, Bogn, and 
Kirkrold—Captain Greene and Lieutenant Breton—Carts 


proceeding to the fair of Tronyem—Courteous behaviour of 


the peasantry —Casca les—Song of the peasant girls—Smelt 
ing-house of Ejda—Beautiful children—Valley of the Glom 
men—Roraas Road to the 


Laplanders—Mountain scenery —O1 sund Lake—Myhrmoe— 


Smelting-houses—-Population 
Laplanders ; their portraits—Seters on the mountains—A 
Lapland Woman—IHfuts Inhabitants; their character and 
condition —Return to Bekosen—A remarkably fine family— 
Copper mine of Storvart Nature of the operations—Wages 
of the miners—English association for working mines in 
Norway—Return—Sahnon  fishing—lHorrible state of the 


road—Arrival iu Tronyem 


Having sent forward a forebud to secure horses on the 
road, I started at an early hour on the morning of the 
29th of June, on my intended journey to Roraas, about 
a hundred miles from Tronyem. ‘The road I had first to 
travel is the same as that which is commonly used be- 
tween Tronyem and Christiania, passing over the Dovre 
Fi-eld; but the Roraas read turns off to the eastward a 
little before reaching Soknas, and follows the beautiful 
valley of the Guu/ river, in an opposite direction to its 
stream, for many miles, and continues nearly to the spot 
whence it drives its source. ‘The river along this val- 
ley is exceedingly picturesque, and more particularly so 
in the neighbourhood of the three villages of Rogstad, 
Bogen, and Kirkvold. 

At Rogstad I had the pleasure to become acquainted 
with Captain Greene of the Royal Navy, to whom I had 
conveyed a letter of introdaction from Mr. Hutchinson. 
He was residing at the post-house of this place, and al- 
though alone, he told me, that since he had taken up his 
abode there he never found time to hang heavy on his 
hands, having all the patience, and being as “ complete 
an angler” as Izaak Walton himself, the prince of ang- 
lers. I found him standing with his rod in his hand at 
the river side, and noticed four or five good sized salmon 
lying on the bank, which he had hooked and brought to 
land that morning. [arrived just at the lucky moment 
to be able to congratulate him upon his success, as he 
was landing a fine fish, being the filth.* A Norwegian 
peasant, who seemed to be up to the business, was at- 
tending him. Captain Greene very kindly offered me 

* Since my return I have seen Captain Greene, who 
informs me that in thirty-two days’ fishing he caught 
ninety-four fine salmon. 
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his rod, but as J had not been initiated in the art, and 
had still some distance to go before I should reach the 
end of my day’s journey, I did not avail myself of his 
politeness, At this spot I also met Lieutenant Breton, 
of the navy, the author of “Travels in New South 
Wales.” The latter officer, like myself, was driving 
one of the little Norwegian carrioles towards 'Tronyem, 
and, like myself, was changing horses at Rogstad. He 
had some idea, he told me, of preceeding to the North 
Cape, but did not, however, carry his plan into execu- 
tion; for I was not a little surprised to meet him again 
at the same spot on my return from Roraas, when I 
learnt that he had very wisely given up the trip, and was 
about to proceed to examine the southern part of the 
country, Which could not fail, I should imagine, to be far 
more attractive. He had held out to me but little en- 
couragement to pursue my journey to Roraas, but ad- 
vised me particularly not to attempt a visit to the Lap- 
landers, with whom, it appears, he had fallen in, after a 
great deal of fatigue, and no little danger in crossing the 
Oresund Sée, ina small boat, and subsequently in rid- 
ing over some deep morasses in ‘the mountains. Having, 
however, undertaken the expedition, I could not allow 
myself to be disheartened or diverted from it, but deter. 
mined to take my chance. 

Kirkvold being about half way to Réraas, I passed the 
night here. Thus far I had proceeded without overtak- 
ing the forebud—a somewhat unusual circumstance when 
despatched but the previous evening. Although the 
post-house is situated close to the banks of the river in 
which the salmon is said to abound, I was not fortunate 


enough to procure any for my dinner, which consisted of 


eggs and bacon and some excellent_gammel ost. These 
articles, together with some rich cream and coflee—the 
usual bill of fare at a Norwegian post-house—enabled 
me to make a very tolerable repast. 

Numerous little two-wheeled carts following each 
other, like the caravans I have seen in Russia between 
the two cities of Petersburgh and Moscow, had met me 
on the road at all hours of the day. Many of these were 
laden with copper from the mines, but the greater part 
were conveying articles of various descriptions for the 
grand fair, or annual market, which was about to be held 
at ‘T'ronyem, and to which place they were all proceed- 
ing. Many parts of the road were so narrow, that it 
was a matter of some difficulty to pass each other without 
collision. With the exception of one party of peasants, 
who were conducting from thirty to forty horses towards 
the city, I did not observe that they had other kinds of 
cattle to dispose of. It was pleasing to remark the cour- 
teous behaviour of the peasantry, who invariably in 
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passing wished me good-day, and generally removed their 
caps from their heads, holding them in their hands till 
they had passed the carriole. 

Previous to reaching Kirkvold, I noticed a fine water. 
fall at no great distance from the road; and on the fol- 
lowing morning, two beautiful cascades rushing down 
the mountain side, bounding from rock to rock, and 
pouring their waters into the Guul below, particularly 
attracted my attention as I passed over the wooden 
bridges which have been thrown across them. As far ag 
to a place called ov, the mountains on either side were 
covered with forests of fir trees, but almost immediately 
after leaving that place, and ascending to a higher level, 
nothing but birches were to be seen,—the sudden transi. 
tion from the one to the other being very remarkable, 
The lower parts of the mountains, sloping gently down 
to the river, were clothed with large open patches of 
rich pasturage ; and numerous clusters of cottages were 
every where scattered along their sides and the banks of 
the river. The Guul here becomes very narrow, and 
rushing in a torrent down the mountains, is entirely lost 
sight of from the road at no great distance from its source, 
In going along this route I observed that, wherever the 
birch tree thrives, the pasturage is remarkably rich, and 
very scanty among the fir forests, unless they are mixed 
with birch, or that birch is growing plentifully in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

On the sides of the mountains of this valley I had 
the pleasure to hear, what I had often before heard, the 
peasant girls at their several seters, or summer pasturing 
stations, calling the cattle together by a song which isin 
universal use—a sort of ranz des vaches. This song 
is, in fact, felt throughout Norway much in the same 
manner as the latter is among the Swiss, and is perfectly 
understood by the cattle themselves, who immediately 
answer the call. The air has been adapted by a Nor. 
wegian gentleman to the piano-forte, and having obtained 
a copy of it at Tronyem, I subjoin it, with the words, 
and a free translation, in the hope that it may not be less 
pleasing to my fair countrywomen than, in its original 
state, it was to me; though the romantic situation, no 
doubt, contributed not a little, like that of the ranz in 
Switzerlard, to produce the enchanting effect. The first 
stanza only is what the girls usually sing in calling their 
cattle to be milked, with 

«Come, my cows, come, 
Come, my little calves,” &c. 


The simple air is very pretty, but the words will not 
bear a translation ; I have, however, added a translation 
of the other three stanzas, 
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a stronger expression of gratitude, depicted in a man’s} for his attention to my wishes with regard to seeing the 


TRANSLATION, . . "ie" . . 
countenance, than on the occasion of my giving some-| great mine near Roraas, and the different works connected 


The sun is sinking behind the mountains, thing less than twopence toa peasant, whose house I had/ with it, on my return. 
And the shadows grow longer ; entered during the day’s journey, and partaken of alarge} Having made all the requisite preparations for my de. 
Ihe night is fast approaching basin of rich milk and some excellent butter, and for; parture in search of the Laplanders, I started from Ro- 
I'o fold me in her arms. which he also shook me very heartily by the hand. jeune onthe Ist of July, on horseback, leaving my car- 
Ihe cattle are now in their sheds ; At the distance of about a Norwegian mile (or seven | riole behind, as the road at a short distance farther on 
I wend my way to my mountain hut. of ours), before reaching Roéraas, down the descent on} was no longer practicable for a wheel carriage. I took 
Dark ee ee the other side of the mountain, the road comes upon the! with me a small bag, with a tarpaulin over it, in which 
Jarkness dwe'ls oer field and farm . ; . : ; —~ | es . P 
_ 1 banks of the Glommen river, which takes its rise in the | were my provisions, and a few other necessary articles, 
n the lowly Va ieVs 3 . ! = . Se 
Pee same range, but at some distance to the northward. It} My servant accompanied us on the expedition, and | 
While on the hills the sun has lingered ras : f : ; Bee i 
To light ‘ is.first seen from the road in the shape of a torrent foam-| could not help thinking how much we resembled Don 
0 light me to my home, : : “ ; f ; a ‘ ‘ 
pach ing over its rocky bed, but before it reaches Roraas it has! Quixote and Sancho Panza in our equipment. I had 
Pill I shall reach my humble couch, ’ : : | S 
: become a broad tranquil stream. It was late in the} arranged to go direct to the Laplanders, and not to stop 
On the morrow to rise with him early. : k ; A : | 4 = : 4 
“ evening when I arrived in the town, after being two long|at the mine, in order that I might pursue my journey to 


My task to-night will soon be done, days upon the road, which may be considered as no bad| the Oresund Sée, or lake, without interruption. A car- 
And then I go to lay me down, driving in Norway, the distance from ‘Tronyem being | riage-road continues as far as the mine, and there ceases, 
When sleep shall visit my fur coverlet reckoned at fourteen Norwegian, or about one hundred so that beyond it we had only to look for a bridle-road, 
z English miles. I had been told that there were two or{and scarcely even that. In some places we found it 
three lodging-houses for travellers in Roraas, whose oc-|rough riding enough; the horses frequently sunk up to 
cupants have agreed among themselves to take it inturn,|the belly in mud, and snow was lying in large masses in 
every week or fortnight, to accommodate strangers. the crevices close to the road-side—permanent as it would 
Before reaching Hov I had passed through a village] Roraas is a remarkable looking place, being bleakly | appear—for wherever it was accumulated in spots where 
named £jda, where the copper ore, from a neighbouring} situated on the side of a barren mountain. The prin-|the rays of the sun never reached it, it was there hard 
mine, undergoes the process of smelting. A new smelt-| cipal objects that attract a stranger’s notice are the Smelt-| frozen into a mass of ice. 
ing-house appears to have been constructed at this place,|ing-House, the Roasting-House, the enormous mounds} The country now began to wear a desolate and in- 
as [ understand, during the last year. The building was} of slags, something like those near the smelting-works| hospitable appearance ; and the spot where the principal 
small, and contained only three furnaces ; but I was told} of Swansea, and the church, which is of considerable} mine was worked looked dreary and barren in the ex. 
it was built on a good plan, and answered well the pur-| size, ard was built, as appears by an inscription over the} treme, as we saw it at a distance: but I had been much 
pose for which it was intended. It would be difficult for | door, so late as 1780. The interior struck me as being} struck with the firm and vigorous step, and the stature 
the imagination to picture to itself a wilder spot than | nearly as large as that part of the cathedral at Tronyem/of the men, along the whole line of country between 
[jda; the river rushes with impetuosity through a chasm) in which the service is performed. The arrangement is} Réraas and the mines: most of them were above the 
in the rocks, and falls in a loud noisy torrent beneath a| somewhat singular, the pulpit being placed immediately | middle size, and many were above six feet in height, 
stone bridge of two arches, through which the water| over the communion table; and above it is the organ-loft.| well limbed, and apparently strong in proportion. 
dashes, being first broken in its fall by a rock that serves} This plan, Iam told, is generally now adopted in the} A little further on, some picturesque mountain scenery 
for the central buttress of the bridge. Above this spot) building of the Norwegian churches, particularly in those} began to present itself to our view. Behind us, to our 
there is a second fall of the river, near which the smelt-| of the octagon form: but I have not before observed it. | right, rose the rugged peaks of Saalloa fi-eld, almost 
ing works are situated. A picture of the Lord's supper decorates the altar; it/entircly enveloped in snow, as was also the Kampan 
Much rain fell during the day ; the roads were very} was painted, as I was informed, by an artist of Tronyem/) fi-eld, a bold mountain, at the back of which rises the 
heavy, and the stages long, so that the journey was not) about twenty years since, and is by no means a bad spe-| Rue Hammer, where the copper ore was first discovered 
a little tedious, particularly as our route was across some | cimen of the arts. There were besides two or three/about two hundred years ago, and where, as it would 
mountains of considerable height, beyond which the town) portraits here, one of which was that of Martin Luther.) appear from the account of the Frenchman’s narrative, 
of Roraas is situated. The last stage from Hov was) Behind the altar is a small chapel, in which prayers and| (mentioned in the introductory chapter,) one mine at 
not less than twenty-four miles, and of one continued | exhortations are read by the clergyman to intended com-| least in this neighbourhood was worked in the year 1670, 
ascent the whole way: the poor horse which was har-| municants, the day previous to their receiving the sacra-|now 164 years ago; and, as it would appear, much in 
nessed to my carriole could scarcely stand upon his legs) ment. The seats in the gallery of the church are divided} the same manner as now; only then the great wheel 
when I drove into the town. I had been obliged, indeed, | into separate pews, similar to those in the cathedral at! employed to draw up the ore was turned by men, which 
to stop in the course of this stage, to allow of his being | 'Tronyem—more resembling the boxes of a theatre than | is now turned by water. 
unharnessed and turned out on the mountain for a short) the usual seats in a place of worship. The Jarsberg fi-eld, partially covered with snow, 
time to roll himself and to feed. It is quite surprising} I may here observe that the smelting-houses are in the} bounded the view on our left. In about four hours’ 
how the small Norwegian horses can endure so much! town of Ro5raas, to which all the ore from the mine is! travelling we arrived at a little hamlet on the Oresund 
fatigue as they commonly undergo, especially when it is) brought. The great smelting-house is a very old build-|Sée, called Bekosen ; and here we left our horses to re- 
considered that they are fed entirely upon grass, and/ ing, nearly worn out, and, as the concern is a thriving! main till our return, crossing the lake ina small crazy boat, 
le of grain. jone, it was said to be in contemplation to build a new! which leaked not a little, to a place named Myrhmoe, 
a considerable height in cross-| one during the ensuing year. It contains seven or eight ‘the distance being about five English miles, which our 
furnaces, which were nearly all in full work during my | boatmen, one of whom was our guide, contrived to ac- 


Till day begins to dawa,— 
Sweet sleep, the welcome guest,— 
When I shall dream of my love. 











never taste a single part 
The road had atta 
ing the mountain, and suow was lying in large detached 
spots in many places, even lower down; yet on the very) visit: the blast bellows for heating them are worked by; complish in about an hour and a half. Here I passed 
highest point, or nearly so, several patches of birch trees) water wheels. As I had not yet visited the mine, nor! the night in a small cottage, which was very neat and 


i 
ined 


were growing; and what was to me very surprising, I} ever seen the works usually connected with one, the dif-| clean. 
here heard the note of the cuckoo, which, in my igno-/ ferent processes of smelting and roasting the ore were} Our kind hostess was full of apologies for being taken 
rance, I should have thought was at too great an eleva-| viewed with much interest by such a novice. unawares, not having expected any travellers, especially 
Subsequently, however,| The population of Réraas is stated atabout 1500 souls.! strangers, so suddenly coming upon her. She was just 
I heard him at a still greater clevation—not less than| There are a few well-constructed wooden houses in the| then busily employed in scouring a room, in which it 
3000 feet above the level of the sea. town, but the greater part are miserable enough: they | happened I was destined to sleep, but which she had so 
At the spot where I stopped to rest my horse, I had) are built of logs of wood, are very low, and the roofs! deluged that it would have taken at least four-and-twenty 
an opportunity of witnessin,as I had already frequently covered, some with turf, some with sods, and others with | hours before it would be dry, and I was obliged to de- 
done, both in this and my former excursions, the decent} slags ; and when viewed from an eminence, have a sin-| cline occupying it. She had no other apartment except 
and well-behaved manner in which the children ot the| gular effect. Numerous detached huts, standing singly |a closet, full of clothes and other household articles, and 
| 
' 


tion for a bird of that species. 


} 


peasants are brought up. ‘The spot was a miserable cot-|in the middle of the fields, which are here enclosed by!in this I contrived, being somewhat fatigued, to doze 
tage, situated by the road-side, without a human habita-| stone walls, are scattered around the town, and these I} away a few hours. 
tion for many miles near it; yet, on entering the hovel,| learned were used as repositories for hay for the winter| The cottage was surrounded with a considerable ex- 
I found three little children, the eldest not ten years of| consumption of the cattle. The elevation of Roraas|tent of rich pasture ground, and the good ladv of the 
age, and the youngest only about three; to each of them} above the level of the sea is marked down, on Mr.| house, who happened to be the sister of our guide, pos- 
I gave a tew skillings, in value about a penny: imme-| Forsell’s chart, at 2260 feet, and that of the principal| sessed no tess than fourteen cows, so that I was well 
diately they all held out their little hands to me, and the] mine is said to be upwards of 3000 feet. provided during my stay with butter, milk, and cream, 
mother, on her return, having heard from them what I} Immediately on my arrival, I called upon Mr. Schult,| of which I have seldom seen a more abundant or neat 
had given them, was equally ready with her children to| the director of the mines, to whom I had the pleasure of| supply, in any of the peasants’ houses in Norway. In 
express her thanks by the usual mode of offering her| conveying a letter of introduction from Mr. Knudtzon.| addition to this stock of cattle, she could boast of threc 
hand, or rather taking hold of mine. I have generally| He received me with great kindness, and I felt myself} fine oxen, and five calves, two horses, twenty-two goats, 
observed that the children of the peasantry are healthy|much indebted to him for his valuable assistance, in| and a few sheep, which made up the sum total of her 
and well-featured ; but these little cottagers were really} making arrangements for a little journey I had in con-|live stock, and of which she seemed, as well she might, 
beautiful. templation, to pay a visit to the nearest station of the|to be exceedingly proud. She was much pleased with 
It would appear that money in this part of Norway| Laplanders, and in procuring a guide who was well ac-|the praises I bestowed upon the dairy, and still more so, 
is very searce, and that a few skillings even will go a] quainted with the neighbouring mountains, as weli as/on my requesting to be allowed to have a look at her live 
great way : indeed, I seldom saw more thankfulness, and| with the haunts of this singular race of beings ; and also| stock. The cows, which were of a very small breed, 
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wt mostly without horns, were arranged in neat order, | guide. The weather still gontinued provokingly un- 

in a well-constructed shed, having seven or eight stalls | favourable for such an expedition, and it rained almost 
on either side, and the calves were kept distinct at the without ceasing the whole day. 

for my de. end. The oxen were tied up in a separate shed, and | Our route was up the ascent of a mountain, through 

im | having exhibited these, the flower of the flock, she wished | an almost interminable forest of birch trees, healthy and 

z my car. me to ave the goats also, and for this purpose she took | vigorous enough near the foot, but which, as we. ap- 


he ; é - 
farther on the trouble to have them all assembled in a field near the | proached the summit, presented a scene of destruction 


seeing the 
connected 





2 I took house. This good woman apologised for the absence of | which I was little prepared to expect. Many of the trees 
a6 which her husband, who, she said, was gone into the mountain | were torn up by the roots, others were stripped of their 
y to cut wood for winter fuel; he would otherwise have | branches, and many were completely rent through the 
me, snd | been happy to procure me some good fish, with which | stems as if split by lightning ; these were evidently the 
bled Don the lake is said to be well stocked, but more particularly | effects of a destructive and desolating hurricane. In 
Thad with fine salmon trout. | proceeding through this forest, we found the ground so 
rt to stop She was, however, able to supply me with some dried | saturated with rain, that the horses were repeatedly above 
ar 5) beef, called, I believe, “speget kjéd,” which is salted | their knees in the bogs, through which we had to wade, 
Ace and hung up to dry either in the sun only, or smoked in | and it was with some difliculty that we could prevail on 
re ceases, the chimney corner. Her young family was small; it} them to proceed. Besides the bogs, the poor animals 
idle-road, consisted of a boy and a girl, the latter about five years | 1ad also to wade through several streams that crossed 


found it old, both, like the? generality of Norwegian children, the path frequently up to their bellies in water. In many 





nk up to healthy and remarkably pleasing in their manners. places snow was lying to a great depth, but by passing 
—— In a small cottage in the neighbourhood, a family of | along the outside edges of each patch, and thus making 
wom Laplanders had taken up their temporary abode. -A | circuits, we avoided the risk of crossing it, and of falling, 
ts whe little Lapland girl, between seven and eight years of age, | probably, into some concealed chasm; but as the outer 
ere hand of a small stature, was alone in the cottage, her parents edges of the snow were invariably a complete swamp, 
; being at no great distance. On giving her some small} we gained little more than safety by making the detour. 
and in- pieces of money, she immediately, after the Norse fashion,| In the early part of our ride we passed three: or four, 
principal put her hand into mine—a ceremony which, in this in-|of the seters, or pasture-grounds, in the mountains, 
the ex. stance, I should certainly have dispensed with, if I had | where the cows are taken to graze for two or three months 
in moch observed before, it was too late, that the poor little crea-| during the summer, and placed under the charge of the 
somend ture’s hands were in a very unhealthy state. By the| young girls of the family, who are employed in making 
between immediate application of soap and water, I had the good | butter and cheese during that period. None of these 
ies? the fortune to escape an ill effect, and it was a lesson to me | sw@ters were occupied at present, but the guide told me 
height, to keep on my gloves for the future, which, although it|they would all be so in the course of a fortnight. ‘The 
: may be considered a piece of affectation, was nevertheless | grass at these places was exceedingly luxuriant. Our 
ene indispensably necessary to avoid contagion. | puide pointed out one of the sheds where a poor fellow 
» to our In a short time the mother came in; she appeared to]was found frozen to death during the last winter. It 
_almost be a very good humoured person, and being the first of} was supposed that he had gone in there to rest himself, 
ampan her nation I had met with, made no objection to my re-/and being over-fatigued, had fallen asleep, and thus lost 
ses the quest to take her portrait ; but not so the child, who cried | his life. Nothing, indeed, can be more miserable than 
covered a little at first, because she said I looked too much at her | these temporary abodes are, both as to their construction 
' would mother, but she was soon quieted with a basin of milk lof loose stones, and their position amidst the mountains. | 
a, orcream. When I had nearly finished my sketch, the} As we proceeded onwards, we came very near upon the 
mine mother said that her head was not so nicely dressed as it | Reien Se, a lake which feeds the Oresund Sce, and out 
F 1670, ought to be, upon which she ran out of the room, and lof the latter of which flows the G/ommen, one of the 
uch in returned with a Wifferent cap; but as the alteration was| finest rivers in Norway. ‘The height of this lake is 
| wheel trifling, I have retained the sketch as it was first made.| marked down in Forsell’s map at 2475 feet. 
which This little trait is characteristic—I do not mean of female! Having passed through these forests of birch trees, 
vanity, but—of that desire to please, however humble} we reached a part of the mountain, which was so barren 
sa0e and lowly their situation in life may be. I had scarcely |as to exbibit scarcely any signs of vegetation, save here 
hours finished my sketch when the husband came in; whom I|and there a scanty bed of moss or lichens, the most com- 
resund immediately set down in my own mind as a far less} mon of which was the rangiferinus, or rein-deer moss ; 
‘or agreeable looking person than his wife. I offered to take} yet here we discovered three wretched-looking hovels, 
y boat, his portrait, as an accompaniment to that of his mate,| built of sods—they were those of some Laplanders 
rhmoe, but he seemed rather unwilling to allow me to do so:|whose summer residence was in this neighbourhood. ‘The 
hour however, after assuring him that I only wished to have|only human being near them was an old woman, who 
» &- it to show to my friends at a distance, how the Lapland-| was busily employed in boiling some rein-deer milk. She 
passed ers wore their clothes, and by coaxing him with a few | was, without exception, the ugliest creature in the shape 
it and skillings, he at length stepped out, with all the dignity jof a human being that I ever set eyes on: she was pre- 
he could muster, into the centre of the room. It was as|cisely one of those beings whom, as Dr. Clarke has ob- 
taken E much as I could do to refrain from smiling at the ludi-| served, a person unaccustomed to the appearance of them, 
cially crous and self-important manner in which he took up his | meeting one suddenly in the midst of a forest, would 
se Just position, and the awkward attitude into which he threw | start from the revolting spectacle: “ ‘The diminutive 
ich it himself, for the purpose of having his graceful figure | stature, the unusual tone of voice, the extraordinary dress, 
rad 80 transferred to paper. Having finished my sketch, they|the leering unsightly eyes, the wide mouth, the nasty 
wenty both complimented me by declaring how very like the | hair and sallow shrivelled skin— the vellum of the pedi- 
}o de. two portraits were, and that they knew each other again| gree they claim, —all appear at first sight out of the 
xcept immediately. * order of nature, and dispose a stranger to turn out of 
sand Ff The woman was inclined to be very friendly and com-/ their way.” 
doze municative ; she showed us a written paper, which had! We learnt from this old creature that her husband and 
just been issued by the magistrate of the district, stating | family had removed with their rein-deer the day previous, 
B > that wolves had lately been observed in great numbers, ito another part of the mountain, about five miles distant, 
f the and cautioning people to protect their cattle, and not to;and that she had remained behind to take charge of 
en go far from home without fire-arms. In the winter this some of the utensils which could not all be moved at 
well piece of information would have been somewhat alarming | once. This accidental ineeting was certainly fortunate, 
sich be toa person who was on the point of penetrating the |as she was able to accompany us to the spot where they 
ment mountains, but during the summer, when the wolves are | had taken up their new abode, and which, from its re- 
In rarely pressed with hunger, and as rarely show them-| mote situation, we might in vain have hunted for. Even 
three selves, there was little cause for alarm. I was not sorry, | this position was, in my estimation, as dreary as it could 
oats, however, to have escaped an interview with them under | well be—a barren hollow, scooped out of the side of a 
"her any circumstances. mountain, and shut in by bogs all around ;—but the spot 
ight, Having, as I have said, passed one or two pleasant |to which she conducted us was many degrees worse. It 
with hours of sleep at the cottage of my hostess, to which I/ was situated on the side of another bleak and naked| 
a returned from my interview with these Laplanders, I| mountain, on which the snow was every where lying in| 
live arose soon after two o’clock the following morning, and | large masses, close to the miserable huts of the inhabit! 


eed, mounted my horse, accompanied by my servant and the,ants, and at so great an elevation that, with a strong 


‘and they talked so loud and so rapidly, as to give to a 
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wind then blowing, and the rain descending in torrents, 
the cold was excessive ; so very piercing that, in all my 
rambles, wet and weary as [ now was, I never remember 
to have felt myself half so uncomfortable as on this visit 
to the Laps, whose hovels afforded but little protection 
against the storm that was raging, or the rain. 

In the language of the Laplanders, the hut is called 
koja. There were three or four of these wretched 
buildings at short distances from each other, all alike, 
but two only were at present inhabited. ‘They are con- 
structed of birchen poles stuck in the ground in a circle 
of about six or eight feet in diameter,—not more than 
the latter,—with the ends brought to a point, so as to 
take a conical shape. The centre of the hut, or highest 
part under the apex, is not more than six feet. Grassy 
turf or sods are piled up outside the poles, and secured 
by a few branches of birch, which rest against them ; 
and several large stones laid outside all around the bot- 
tom of the hut add to its support. The entrance is 
through an opening about three feet high, which, numbed 
with cold, I found it somewhat difficult to stoop under ; 
but the Laplanders jumped in and out with the greatest 
facility. A rein-deer’s skin, hung loosely over the open- 


ing, serves every purpose of a door. In the centre of 


1g, 
the hut burns the fire, and a little opening left at the top 
allows the smoke to escape. ‘The heat inside, contrary 
to my expectation, was so oppressive, and the smell so 
overpowering, that | was compelled to decline taking my 
seat round the fire, to which I was strongly invited, as 
well by the occupants as by the bad state of the weather, 
These dwellings are so small that the owners are unable 


even to keep their provisions within them; but a sort of 


light platform or shelf of birch twigs, placed outside the 
hut and raised six or seven feet from the ground, is used 
as a kind of store-room for their milk and cheese, over 


which is placed a skin cover to preserve them from the 


weather. ‘lhe old lady’s husband had perched himself 


upon this to arrange his provender, and I expected mo- 
mentarily to see both him and it fall through the slender 
and tottering fabric. 

I had the good fortune to arrive at the moment when 
the rein-deer were going out of a large fold inclosed with 
hurdles, into which they are driven in the morning to be 
milked. ‘There could not have been less than some 
hundred and fifty in all, but the Laplanders either did not 
know or would not tell the number of deer they possessed. 
I understand that they invariably refuse to Jet the amount 
of their riches be known. ‘The possessor of these I saw 
is considered the wealthiest of the neighbouring families, 
which gives him an importance in the eyes of the rest. 

There are not many Lapland families established so far 
to the southward as this, and those few spread themselves 
widely, and are dispersed at the distance of five, ten or 
fifteen miles from one another, to aflord a greater extent 
of pasturage for their flocks of rein-deer; but in the 
winter they draw closer toge ther. I noticed among these 
deer a very considerable difference in their size and shape, 
and in the magnitude of their fine branching horns: 
some were noble animals, and many of them carried most 
magnificent horns, little if at all inferior to those of the 
wapiti. 

The family I visited consisted of the chief, who called 
himself Nils Andersen, and said he was sixty-five years 
of age; his wife, who owned to sixty; their daughter, a 
girl of twenty, who, it appeared, was married ; her hus- 
band, and their little child. hese, together with an- 
other Lap, whose relationship [ could not discover, 
and two little girls who attended the rein-deer, made 
up the total of the family. One of these little 
girls, who, from her appearance, might be about 
thirteen years of age, said she was two-and-twenty. 


" They were all, indeed, old and young, of a diminutive 


size, the tallest person appearing to me to be under five 
feet. When I tind it stated, however, in print, that the 
average height of the men, by actual measurement, on 
this very same spot, was four feet, and that of the women 
not above three and a half, I perhaps ought to doubt my 
faculty of judging ; and equally so my sense of hearing ; 
for so far from finding the voice of the Laplander soft 
and effeminate, according with the tness of his lan- 
guage, as is stated hy the same hority, it appeared to 
ruage itself 
sounded harsh, and the pronunciation not unlike that of 


me to be precisely the reverse. Their la 


the Irish market-women one hears in Covent Garden ; 
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,stranger the idea of their quarreling. Those [ visited|four o’clock in the afternoon again reached Myhrmoe, | fathoms, or about 1170 feet : the height of the passage is 
spoke the Norse language, as well as their own. One | after an absence of more than twelve hours, eleven of|seldom less than six or eight feet, and frequently twelve 
of the first questions that the old lady put to me, when I} which were spent on horseback, mostly amidst heavy |or fifteen; and the depth of earth to daylight, at the ey. 


found her alone at her former habitation, was, whether I} rain and mist. ‘The weather, however, had cleared up a|tremity of the mine, is stated to be forty-three fathom, 










































































could give her a dram? Being prepared for an applica-| little, while we were crossing Oresund lake, which did 
tion of this kind, I had taken a bottle of brandy purposely | not occupy us long, to Bekosen. 
for their use (and a little for my own,) with which they | little apprehensive, whilst traversing the mountains, that 
we should not be able to cross the water, in consequence 
of the high wind, which he said generally made the lake 
so rough as to render boating unsafe: this may readily 
be imagined, more especially as its elevation is 2475 feet 


| 


were greatly pleased; but I repented haying been so 
lavish as to put them in possession of the bottle, when I 
observed the man coolly pouring out the whole contents 
into a bowl, with the obvious intention of finishing it at| 
once: this the old man and woman would certainly hows babes the level of the sea, and it is surrounded by moun- 
done between them, had I not insisted on their putting |tains. Fortunately, however, the wind lulled, and the 
part of it back again, and giving the bottle to one of the | water was tolerably smooth, otherwise our little boat, 
little girls to put away. I thought it right to do so, in | being 
order to prevent their getting tipsy, though I do not know | being swamped. 
that this would have happened, as [ found they are not 
unaccustomed to drink large quantities of spirits with|my guide; and as it appears that several of my country- 
impunity, whenever it falls in their way. men make summer tours in Norway by way of variety, 

I can say nothing in favour of this specimen of the|or of enjoying the excellent sport of fishing which it 
Laps now before me. If the rest be like them, they | holds forth, and some of them may, probably, be induced 
must be considered as a filthy, squalid people ; they are,| hereafter to undertake @ similar journey from Roraas to 
visit the Laplanders, I can safely recommend Hanse 
«Mortensen, who resides on a little island on the Oresund 
lake, called T'amnzs, as a good man, and a safe guide, 
being perfectly well acquainted with the tracks across the 
The landlady at Bekosen, as 
are his sisters, both fine 


in fact,— 
“So wither’d, and so wild in their attire,” 
that they 
—* look not like the inhabitants of the earth, 
And yet are on’t.” 


neighbouring mountains. 
well as the one at Myhrmoe, 

They set before me a great quantity of their rein-deer| looking women, he being also a remarkably well made 
cheese, but it was so nauscous to the palate that I could and handsome man, fully if not above six feet high. One 
not bring myself to eat any part of it. It reminded me} of his brothers, of equal stature, was employed at Beko- 





of the cheese which is in common use in Norway, made | sen 5 and he told me that he had also another brother of 


from goats’ milk, but this was infinitely stronger, both as|equal size, and five other sisters, all stout well grown 
Their parents were still living, the mother 


to smell and taste. ‘They make two sorts of it, one co-| women. 
I re- 


lourless, and the other of a yellowish tint; but whether | being seventy, and the father eighty years of age. 
it was owing to the quality of the milk, or coloured with |gretted much that I could not land at T'amnes, without 
some ingredient, I could not learn. Cheese, they told| putting myself to some inconvenience, to have the plea- 
me, was literally the only solid food they had to live |sure of seeing together so fine a family ; and the poor 
upon at this time; and judging from the manner in | fellow was exceedingly anxious that I should do so, 
which I was thanked for a small quantity of dried beef, | and that I should witness their comfortable dwelling, 
and a piece of gammel ost, the remnants of my stock of | and the good condition of their farm, in which he 
provisions, I could readily believe what they told me. | seemed to take a pride: the number of their cattle 
My servant, who was himself addicted to chewing to-| he represented to be about the same as at Myhrmoe. 
bacco, gave some rolls of it to the Laplanders, who| After a sound sleep and a hearty breakfast, of which 
seemed delighted beyond measure at the acquisition of|some broiled fish, fresh trom the lake, was not the least 
such an unlooked-for luxury. acceptable article, I mounted my horse, and retraced my 
The custom of shaking hands on receiving any benefit, | steps towards Roraas, intending to take the copper-mines 
as a token of their gratitude, appears to be observed by jin my way thither. In about an hour I reached the 
the Laplanders, in the same manner as among the Nor- largest mine, called the Storvartz, being in the brow of 
wegians and Swedes. | the mountain named Storvold Grube, at an elevation of 
Having fully satisfied my curiosity, and being tho-| 3068 feet above the sea. Here I dismounted, and having 
roughly drenched with rain, I was not sorry to take my delivered a letter from the director of the mines to the 
leave of these poor creatures ; for, with all their apparent | foreman on the spot, I was immediately ushered into an 
gaiety, occasioned no doubt by the visit of a stranger, | apartment hung round with a variety of coarse clothes, 
and the exhilarating eflects of a good dram of brandy, it| out of which I was soon suitably equipped for a subter- 
was melancholy to reflect upon their apparently wretched ranean excursion, My dress consisted of a capacious 
state of existence; but it seemed to confirm what Dr, |jacket, in which I was completely enveloped, a black cap, 
Johnson has said,—that existence is a blessing under| remarkable for the size of its horizontal brim and a bright 
any circumstances: in point of fact, we are not compe- 'tin ornament which glittered in the centre: a large pair 
tent to judge of what others feel, who are placed wholly | of boots, suffed full of straw, completed my costume for 
under different circumstances from ourselves in every | this occasion, The straw turned out to be indispensably 
stage of life. Here, at least, their excessive cheerfulness, | necessary, for stuffed as they were with it, these large and 
‘| ponderous boots were so inclined to lag behind in every 
'muddy spot we had to cross, and which, in many parts 
(of the mine, was ankle deep, that with the greatest ex- 
up among them. lertion they could scarcely be prevailed upon to follow 
girl: she was making herself a dress of rein-deer skin,| my legs. I was also accommodated with a walking-stick, 
and did not allow herself to be interrupted by our | spiked at the end, as a support to prevent me from falling, 
in passing some of the narrow and slippery places; and, 
finally, with my trowsers well tucked up towards the 
knee, I sallied forth into the bowels of the earth, escorted 
they have fixed their abode for that season appears, by | by the foreman of the mine, a couple of link-bearers, and 
Forsell’s map, to be 4080 feet high. The reason of their | my servant, whose personal appearance, on the present 
preference for these elevated situations is on account of occasion, so much resembled my own, that we gazed at 
their being most congenial with the nature and habits of one another « veluti in speculum.” 
their rein-decr, who are not only creatures of an aretic | The entrance into the mine is by an adit of long and 
climate, but find here, in the greatest abundance, the |easy descent from the external orifice; so gradual, in- 
moss that constitutes the chief article of their food—the | deed, that carts are driven up and down to and from the 
farthest extremity, which is said to be not less than 450 
Norsk fathoms from the entrance, ot 2800 English feet 
nearly.* The greatest breadth in any one part is 190 


and apparent content, seemed to contradict any idea of 
real suffering ; for, during the whole period of my stay, 
one incessant noice of chattering and laughing was kept 
The daughter seemed an industrious 


visit, but continued her work, occasionally looking up, 
talking, and joining in the laugh. How they get over 
the winter I can form no idea; the mountain on which 


lichen rangiferinus—and on the good condition of these 
animals the Laplanders must depend for their existence : 


« Their rein-deer form their riches. These their tents, 
Their robes, their beds, and all their homely wealth 
Supply, their wholesome fare, and cheerful cups.” 





* The Norsk fathom is six feet, and the Norsk foot is 
rather more than the English—that is to say, 97 feet 


crank and leaky, might have stood a fair chance of 


or upwards of 260 feet. Ata short distance from hence 


Our guide seemed a|is the largest shaft, to which the ore is conveyed in carts 


|from the spot where it is blasted, and hoisted up in bar. 
rels to the surface, by means of a large water-wheel of 
thirty-six feet in diameter. The reason for making use 
|of shafts to hoist up the ore, instead of carrying it out at 
the entrance, is to shorten the distance and gain time, 
There are three of these shafts and wheels above ground, 
of equal dimensions, at short distances from each other; 
the water that turns them is led on by means of wooden 
aqueducts of rude construction. In addition to the three 
sheds in which the wheels are worked, there is a build. 








I had every reason to be pleased with the conduct of | ing where the ore is broken down into small fragments 


|by large wooden tilt-hammers lifted by cog-wheels, and 
|cleared from parts of the matrix adhering to it: there are 
[nine of these hammers. The ore is the sulphuret of 
|copper, very ponderous and massive ; the matrix, chlorite 
slate, in which are imbedded multitudes of garnet crys. 
jtals, most of them, however, imperfect and, the foreman 
‘told me, incapable of taking a polish, the correctness of 
| which I proved in London. [I also procured some beav- 
|tiful specimens of amianthus, or asbestos, of a clear 
shining whiteness, resembling fibres of the finest silk. 

In the building above alluded to there are also a few 
troughs in which the fragments of the ore are washed 
clean. It is then sent to Réraas, where it is piled in heaps 
and submitted to the process of burning or roasting, in 
order to drive off the sulphur which abounds in the ore; 
jand the heaps are usually covered with the smallest frag. 
ments of the ore, to keep in the heat and prevent the 
flames from bursting out, which indeed they would hardly 
do, as very little wood is necessary, and the sulphur 
}smothers away as it burns. When sufficiently roasted 
|and the sulphur expelled, it is then passed into the smielt- 
| ing-furnaces, and the metal run out into circular cakes, 
|in which form it is transported, first to Tronyem, and 
ifrom thence sent to Sweden and to Holland, and of late 
years to Italy. No other works, except the breaking and 
washing of the ore, the latter principally done by boys, 
are performed at the mines above ground. ‘The busy 
process is below; that of blasting was the same as it is 
every where else ; the noise produced reminded me of a 
loud clap of thunder, particularly so as it gradtally be- 
came fainter and fainter, till it died away 





“ 


like the cloudy groan 
Of dying thunder on the distant wind.” 





So violent was the concussion of the air, that its vibra- 
tion on the ear made it seem as if the mountain itself 
actually shook. On entering the mine we were preceded 
by men carrying torches, made of bundles of deal spinters, 
to give light to the cavernous passages. ‘This was the 
more necessary, as these subterranean streets branched 
out on every direction, reminding me strongly of the la- 
byrinth of passages in the catacombs at Paris, which I 
once took an opportunity of visiting, but which are now 
no longer open to the public, in consequence, it was said, 
of the repeated accidents which occurred of people losing 
themselves. 

The foreman showed me a map or plan on which the 
mine had been worked, and which resembled the streets 
of a town; the lines are mostly on the same level, owing to 
the veins of the oar being found to run nearly horizontal, 
with very little dip. These different streets or chambers 
bear the names of the different parties to whom the con- 
cern belongs, the produce of the mine being divided 
among a company of shareholders, and the total number 
of shares being about seventy. One of the caverns, in 
compliment to the King of Sweden, is calied Carl Jean, 
and another bears the title of Oscar, two names given in 
!commemoration of these two royal personages having 
| visited the mine in the year 1818. On this occasion, it 
seems, a great part of the mine was splendidly illuminated 
with variegated lamps, and a military band stationed to 
play in some part of the interior, Ata short distance 
from the entrance of the adit there was a small hole 
through the roof to the surface, which not only admitted 
daylight but snow also,—a large mass of which was lying 
directly under it, upon which the light shining dimly 
produced a very singular appearance from a distance, 











I now descended the mountain, and between three and | Norsk are about equal to 100 English. 





amidst the utter darkness that prevailed around it. 
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BARROW’S VISIT TO ICELAND. 











The Storvartz mine is said to have been worked for a 
period of more than one hundred and twenty years, and 
the two others, between Roraas and Ejda, about seventy 
years; but the oldest mine in Norway is, I believe, the 
celebrated silver mine, which has been worked upwards 
of two hundred years. The number of workmen per- 
manently employed in the whole establishment at Stor- 


vartz, Réraas, and Ejda, was stated to be between four | 


and five hundred, but during the summer months they 
give employment also to two or three hundred boys in 
addition. The fellowing abstract of the monthly pay, 
showing the rate of wages of the workmen, was given to 
me by the foreman of the mine, under whose charge the 
accounts are placed. It proves how high the value of 
money is, and how low must be the price of provisions 
and the necessaries of life. 

A miner, regularly employed in blasting the ore, earns 
in a month from five to six dollars, or about one pound 
sterling. 

A labourer, variously employed, earns from three to 
four and a half dollars per month. 

A labourer employed in clearing the ore from the ma- 
trix, from four to five dollars per month, 

A boy, above a certain age, employed in washing the 
ore, two dollars per month. 

A boy under the specified age eight orts eight skillings 
per month, 

The average monthly expense of the different articles 
used in working the mine (chiefly powder) is stated to 
be three hundred dollars, or sixty pounds. 

For some time past this mining concern scarcely re- 
paid the expenses of working ; but [ understand it is now 
doing very well for the shareholders, the profits arising 
from it being very considerable. It is evident that the 
town of Roraas is entirely supported by the working of 
the copper mines in the neighbourhood. 

There is reason to believe that copper exists in abun- 
dance in various parts of the Swedish Alps, as they are 
sometimes called, far to the northward of the Roraas 
mine. One, indeed, has for some years been successfully 
worked by a company of Englishmen, who call them- 
selves “The Alten Mining Association.” It is situated 
on the borders of Finmark, in Norway, close upon the 
70th parallel of latitude, at the bottom of the Alten fiord. 
The produce of these mines is shipped close to the shore 
where they are worked, and carried to Swansea, to be 
there smelted, being first crushed and dressed on the spot. 
Every convenience is made for this purpose—wharts, 
warehouses, railroads, and water courses. ‘The climate 
is, of course, cold, but healthy, and the native workmen 
are tractable, industrious and laborious. At first the un- 
favourable climate and the remote situation occasioned 
some difficulty in procuring miners: but in a few years, 
when the concern was known to be flourishing, a sufli- 
cient mining population came to the spot, the wages of 
labour fell considerably, and Alten now wears the ap- 
pearance of atown. ‘The association not only derives a 
profit from the produce of the mines, but the same ships 
which convey the ore to Swansea, carry back provisions 
and comforts to dispose of to the inhabitants. 

The ore is generally of the same nature as that of Ro- 
raas, the veins not rich, but numerous and powerful, and 
new lodes are constantly discovered, to which shafts and 
adits are conveniently driven and sunk in the sides of 
the low hills, that rise immediately from the shore of the 
fiord, The lode of the yellow copper pyrites is dissemi- 
nated through a matrix of a compact green stone, occa- 
sionally bordering on chlorite slate. ‘The average pro- 
duce is stated to be from ten to twelve per cent.; but 
some of the lodes yield from fifteen to seventeen per 
cent. 

What an extraordinary people our countrymen are! 
In one of the most desolate and inhospitable regions of 
the globe, in the 70th parallel of latitude, buried for at 
least five months in ice and snow, to spend at once a 

large capital on doubtful speculation, which, however, it 
seems has fortunately succeeded! Whither will we go 
next? 


Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri sacra fames ! 





Having satisfied my curiosity with regard to the Stor- 
vartz mine, I proceeded on towards Réraas, where I ar- 
rived in the afternoon, highly gratified with my little 


journey, which the Swedish one would have been, with- 





|no time in despatching a forebud to order horses to 
Tronyem, intending to retrace my steps the following 


day, being exceedingly anxious not to be the cause of 


|any detention in the sailing of the yacht for Iceland. 

On the morning of the 4th of July I left Roraas, and 
}in the evening got as far as Bogen, where I passed. the 
|night. ‘The weather still continued very wet; but thanks 
to Mr. M‘Intosh, the ingenious inventor of the India- 
rubber water-proof cloaks, [ suffered little or no inconve- 
nience from it; it completely resisted and was imper- 
vious to the rain, long as I was exposed to it, and heavy 
as it fell; and after such a trial, it may bid defiance to 
the worst of our English weather. 

I was here treated with some veal for dinner, or rather 
supper—a kind of meat not commonly met with in Norway 








course, some good coffee, and flat-brod, with which the 
poorest peasantry contrive to treat their friends, being 
easily made and said to be cheaper than rye-bread. 


flour by them, they can always purchase it of some 
neighbouring farmer. ‘The higher classes rarely miss 
having flat-brod at their tables, which is used at meals in 
preference to bread baked in the oven. 

In the Livre des Etrangers, at Bogen, while amusing 
myself by turning over the leaves, and reading the names 
of those who had traveled this road, I observed a com- 
plaint entered by one of our countrymen, Mr. ‘T'reherne 
Thomas (whose brother I have the pleasure of being 
very well acquainted with), of a vicious horse having 
been harnessed to his carriole, which not only kicked 
over the shafts, but more than once very nearly upset 
the carriage over a precipice into the river. This gen- 
tleman had driven himself in a carriole some thousand 
miles, both in Sweden and Norway, and remarks that 
this was the only vicious horse that he had ever met 
with, during the whole of his extensive travels; and he 
deemed it right, very properly, to place it on record, as a 
caution to those who supply horses, and for the benefit 
of future travellers. 

The covering of the bed in which I slept at the post- 
house consisted of sheep-skins, lined with various-co- 
loured worsted, neatly worked by the women of the 
house. The counterpanes, indeed, of all the beds | 
have slept in, along this line of road, are made of the 
skins of animals, sometimes of wolves, but generally of 
sheep, and are usually lined in this manner. Those 
of the rein-deer are the most beautiful, but they are 
expensive. 

Having obtained a good horse early the following 
morning, I drove on my journey, and on arriving at the 
post-house at Rogstad, again fell in with Captain Greene 
and Mr, Breton, the two gentlemen I have already men- 
tioned, the former of whom was still enjoying the amuse- 
ment of angling for salmon in the Guul river. [am not 


fishing nor cheaper living than in Norway; and the 
lover of nature will no where find more diversified scene- 
ry of magnificent and picturesque mountains, luxuriant 
valleys, expansive lakes, and rivers clear as crystal, and 
all these intermingled with stately forests of pines and 
birch, cascades, waterfalls, and torrents. From these 
gentlemen, who had just returned from Tronyem, I re- 
ceived the unwelcome intelligence that the “ Flower of 
Yarrow” could not possibly be ready for sea for ten days 
to come; and, as they were professional men, no doubt 
could be entertained of the accuracy of the information. 
I began therefore to revolve the matter in my mind, as 
the summer was so far advanced, whether it might not 
be expedient to give up altogether my projected visit to 
Iceland this year, and to proceed at once down the valley 
of the Glommen to Christiania, and from thence to Stock- 
holm, making a tour along the western shores of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, as far as ‘‘ornea; but after mature de- 
liberation [ could not make up my mind to throw away 
so favourable an opportunity, which might never recur, 
of seeing what may justly be considered the most extra- 
ordinary as well as the most interesting country on the 
face of the globe: nor on any congideration thus to part 
from my most agreeable companions, setting aside the 
no very pleasing prospect of undertaking a long solitary 


out a soul to share its pleasures or its inconveniences, 
On this last day of the journey, I felt very much an- 


—and some very good gammel ost; cream and butter of 


Should they happen to be too poor to keep a stock of 
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state of the road. The late rains and the numerous carts 
had so completely cut it up in every direction, and made 
it so full of deep ruts, that I found it utterly impossible 
to escape, or to quarter, as it is commonly called, but 
was obliged to allow the horse to pick its own way, and 
to drag the little carriole over the ridges of the ruts and 
through the mire, while I was jumbled, jolted, and fa- 
tigued, beyond what I had before experienced in the 
worst parts of Norway. Added to this was the annoy- 
ance of constantly meeting the carts of the peasantry on 
their return from the fair which had just been held at 
Tronyem: these clumsy vehicles, in attempting to quar- 
ter, would sometimes stick fast in the mud, while the 
drivers of the carts and the carriole were grinning and 
scolding at each other. Others again, like Giles Jolt, 
were quietly sleeping in their carts, regardless of what 
might happen to themselves or their horses; and others 
loitering behind at a considerable distance, leaving the 
vehicles to the discretion of their horses. In some places 
I found these little caravans halting by the roadside, the 
horses taken out of the carts and turned loose to feed: on 
such occasions care is taken to prevent their straying 
away by piacing shackles on their legs. 

The drivers, during a halt of this kind, are always to 
be seen stretched at full length on the ground, and I have 
even seen them, when it has been raining incessantly, 
lying on the wet grass covered with nothing but a cloak, 
sometimes with a little fire burning at their feet, just as 
we see the gipsies in their encampments. 

After my long day’s journey, which I will not call un- 
pleasant, notwithstanding the miserable state of the roads, 
J arrived at Tronyem in the evening, and took up my 
abode at Madame Holmberg’s comfortable house, intend. 
ing to remain there until the “ Flower of Yarrow” should 





be ready for sea. 
—< > 
CHAPTER Ul. 


VOYAGE FROM TRONYEM TO ICELAND, 
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Coast of Iceland scen—Ingolf’s and Flokkoe’s expellitions— 


survey 


Superstitions regarding the raven not confined to the Iceland 
Dense fog—Pass Cape 

Despair of finding 
Ditliculty of getting a 


ers—Compclled to stand off the coast 
Reikanws Sunken 
Reikiavik—Strike on a voleanic rock 
pilot in Faxe-bugten, or bay—Anchor opposite the town of 


voleanie island 


Reikiavik. 


Immediately on my return to Tronyem, I proceeded 
up to Lille Gaarden (the little garden), a neat country- 
house belonging to Mr. Johansen, the brother-in-law of 





surprised at this: there is not perhaps in the world finer) 








excursion, in spite of the almost continued rain. I Jost 





noyed at what could not be helped—the horribly bad 


Mr. Broder Knudtzon, with whom the latter is an inmate, 
situated about a mile from the town. i was anxious to 
ascertain from Mr, Smith, who was on a visit there, what 
progress had been made in the repairs and equipment of 
the yacht. From him I learned, with regret, that in 
consequence of the badness of the weather. which had 
been as unfavourable to the caulkers as to myself, and 
the slowness of the other artificers, added to their being 
obliged to send boats to and from the dock-vard, a dis- 
tance not far short of a mile, to obtain every little article 
that was required, there was not much chance of our 
getting away from ‘T'ronyem for several days. 

As I could take no active part in directing or superin- 
tending the repairs of the vessel, my only resource was 
to stroll about the streets of the town and the immediate 
vicinity, and occasionally to amuse mysclf by taking a 
few sketches, chiefly with a view to kill time, which 
otherwise would have hung heavily on my hands in a 
place like this, where I had resided long enough to see 
every thing but a year before. ‘To Mr. Johansen and 
his amiable lady I felt myself under the greatest obliga- 
tion for the very kind attention shown to me during my 
stay at Tronyem. Lille Gaarden was, in fact, my home; 
and I shall often think with pleasure on the many happy 
hours passed in the agreeable society of this excellent 
family, and their friends who used to associate at their 
pleasant little villa. The situation is delightful: it stands 
on the same piece of rising ground on which the fortress 
of Christiansund is built, and commands a fine view of 
the city, as well as of the beautiful fiord, and the moun- 
tains beyond it. 
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I was not so fortunate as to find here any of those ex-|wished to decline on the score of ignorance and awk- 


cellent strawberries and cherries, which, contrary to ex- wardness; but remonstrance was in vain, so for the first 
pectation, in the latitude of 63°, De Capell Brooke tasted |time in my life I found myself in the character of an 
quite ripe early in July ; but I observed both thriving in Jangler, with rod and reel in my hand. During our short 
the garden now about the same period of the year, but |stay I hooked two salmon, but landed neither of then— 
neither of them nearly ripe. Peas and beans and the com-|one having broken the line and darted off with it and 
mon culinary vegetables were growing in the kitchen gar-|the fly, while the other was satisfied with the fly and a 
den, in which were apple-trees that appeared to be bearing | small part of the hook. I could have wished that good 
well, but every thing in a backward state. In 1815, Mr.|fortune had allowed me to land one of them, but, 
Johansen planted a great number ot different kinds of|as it was not in the fates, all I could do was to con- 
flowering trees and shrubs which he had procured from |sole myself, on being told that it was no unusual oc- 
Scotland; many of these had thriven pretty well, par-|currence, and that it might and sometimes did happen 
ticularly the laburnums, which were now full of blossom, |even to the most expert disciple of Izaak Walton to lose 
and not inferior in colour and size to any that may be |his fish. 
seen in England during the spring. ‘wo oaks and Having passed a very agreeable evening, we returned 
solitary beech were evidently out of their element, and |to our lodgings at Tronyem. Mr. Knudtzon had lent us 
neither of them likely ever to arrive at the dignity of ajhis horse to drive thither in the carriole: 
tree; ash-trees, birches, and alders were the most thriv-|those remarkably fast trotters which are frequently met 
ing, and the number of starlings that had built their|with in different parts of Norway; and as he was on 
nests among them was quite incredible. When scared |the point of leaving the country for some little time, the 
by any sudden alarm, they rose in such multitudes, that|horse in question was to be disposed of; and I much 
the whole atmosphere around seein to be darkened. regretted the almost impossibility of getting the animal 
During my stay at Tronyem, at the house of Madame safe over to England, and the great expense which would 
Holmberg where I lodged, I met with three English gen- | necessarily attend it, otherwise I should have purchased 
tlemen, who had arrived there from Bergen. ‘They were |him for ten pounds!—the price fixed upon for this beau- 
the only English travellers who had reached Tronyem |tiful and valuable animal, which would not be had in 
this summer, though I have since been informed that|London for thirty or forty. 
several visited various parts of Norway in the course of| I was glad to observe that the exterior of the fine old 
the year, and that many returned on finding that the }cathedral at Tronyem was undergoing very extensive 
: One of the above |repairs; and that the original architectural ornaments, 
mentioned gentlemen, who was traveling alone, had|many of which were almost, and some entirely obliterat- 
crossed a few of those numerous fiords on which I had|ed, were now undergoing restoration, A great part was 
embarked the preceding summer. ‘The other two had jalready finished, and reflected much credit on the native 
come in a Norwegian vessel, coastwise, which they had|workmen employed upon it. The interior was also 
hired at Bergen ; and one of — an officer in our ca- | under repair, which made it necessary that divine service, 
valry, was recognised by me to be Mr. Dann, an old for a time, should be discontinued. It is still consider- 
school-fellow at the Charter-house, whom I had not had |ab ly the tinest building in Norway—I believe I may say 
the pleasure of seeing since I left—now ten years ago. I|in the north of Europe, if Russia be exce pted. It was 
learnt from him that the passage of the F ille fi-eld, be- |built in the tenth or eleventh century, and the architec- 
tween Christiania and Bergen, which I had crossed last ‘ture is a mixture of Saxon and Gothic, both, however, 
summer, was now enveloped in snow, and that it was! greatly injured and defaced by modern repairs. It was 
not without some difficulty he had contrived to reach|once the principal resort of pilgrims in the north, 
Bergen ; and that one or two travellers, less venturous} The caulking of the yacht, and other repairs, owing 
than himself, had given up the journey over these! to the badness of the weather which still continued, and 
i! suspect also the inexpertness of the artificers, went on 





cholera bad reached Christiania. 


mountadns. 
A Polish colonel, a tall hi indsome man, was also a/slowly enough, so that it was not until the 16th of July 


lodger at Madame Holmberg’s; he had been in the com-{|that we were enabled to get under weigh for Iceland. 
mand of a regiment of cavalry during the late wars, and | Happily we did so at length in the afternoon of that day, 
had received a severe wound in the thigh, which caused | with the wind however nearly ahead, and consequently 
him to walk quite lame. He complained to me that he|we made but little progress; but on the following day it 
was very unlappy—that he had now no home to go to, | shifted about a point in our favour. We were advised 
and had been induced to take a journey to Tronyem, for | to proceed to the coast down a different fiord from that 
the purpose of using the baths, from which he had been| we had come up, and instead of proceeding northerly, 
told he would find benefit, in relieving the sufferings he! and taking the northern or Froy fiord, as soon as we 
experienced from his wound, which he had happily done ; should have passed the lofty promontory of Walsetholin, 
but he complained sadly of the enormous expense of the which is on the continent of Norway, to direct our 
baths. ‘They are similar, in most respects, to those well | course to the southwest, keeping the continent on our 
known vapour baths of Russia, and the same scrubbing left, and the large island of Hitteren on our right. By 
process is made use of; but as this gentleman was a/continuing on this course, which would take us with 
Pole, Russia was no country for one of that unfortunate | little change to the sea, we should derive the advantage 
nation to have recourse to. here, it is probable, his | of being a full degree of longitude more to the westward 
sufferings would either have been aggravated, or soon than the entrance of the Froy fiord, and give us there- 
found an end. This poor officer appeared, indeed, to be | fore a better offing from the coast. ‘Towards the lower 
almost broken-hearted at the sad reverse of fortune, and|end of this passage we had the large island of Smolen 
it was impossible not to feel deeply for his unhappy and | bw the right, and the high mountain of Tusteren on the 
jleft, the latter being on the island of that name, and the 
pamen that we observed in our passage up to be wrapped 
in snow, and whose summit was still so. 

Having rounded the island of Tusteren to the west- 
ward, amid whole shoals of formidable-looking rocks, we 
|stood southerly into a snug well-sheltered anchorage, in 

During our stay at ‘Tronyem, I took an opportunity of | the centre of three small islands, on each of which we 
paying another visit, in company with Mr. Smith, to the | observed a little town or village, and before that which 
beautiful falls of Lierfossen, on the river Vid. As it} | appeared to be of the greatest extent were lying some 
was earlier in the year than when I last visited them, the | ten or twelve small square-rigged vessels." This was the 
body of water, from the melting of snow in the neig she | jharbour of Christiansund, which we entered on the 
bouring mountains, was far greater than before, and/ morning of the 18th. In going down the present fiord, 
consequently more imposing—the splendour and mé 1g-| which bears the name of T'ronyem’s Leed, we observed 


| 
nificence of effect in waterfalls, both on the eye and the | the mountainous islands on either side to consist chiefly 


forlorn situation. ‘Too truly might he say— 


“Sad is my fate, (cried the heart-broken stranger, ) 
The wild-deer and wolf to a covert can flee ; 
But I have no refuge from famine or danger, 
A home or a country remain not for me.” 


ear, depending more on the mass, than the height, of the /of naked rock, with here and there a few fir trees in the 
volume of water. We dined with Mr. Oveson, the pro-| crevic ‘es, or near to the shore. The mountains on 'Tus- 
prietor of the neighbouring estates, and in the evening | teren and the neighbouring islands, and others still more 
went in a boat near the foot of the falls to enjoy the | southerly, which had attracted our attention in going up 
amusement of angling for salmon. My friend insiste a the northern passage, by being covered with snow, were 
on my trying my luck with one of his rods, which I\ now seen to rise majestically out of the fiord, their sum- 


it was one of 





mits 5 mostly ting enveloped i in the clouds. The distance 
of 'Tronyem from the entrance of the Froy fiord is aboyt 
seventy, and that of the Tronyem fiord about ninety 
miles. 

Just as we were entering the harbour of Christiansund 
the wind had become fair, and it was blowing so strong 
from the mountains, that we ran in without a stitch of 
canvass set. It very soon, however, got back to its ok 
quarter, so we remained quietly at anchor till the follow. 
ing morning. 

The harbour of Christiansund contains a sufficient 


depth of water to admit vessels of large tonnage to lay 


close to the mercantile warehouses, which, like those of 
Tronyem, are built on piles, and carried into the harbour, 
Some cf the storehouses, for greater convenience, aro 
erected on small rocks which appear a little above the 
surface of the water, There is no street in any of those 
clusters of houses which compose Christiansund : they 
are built chiefly along the edge of the water. Each 
mercantile resident has his own private boat, in which 
he rows from one part of the town to the other, to pay 
his visits or transact business. On the top of one of 
the islands is erected a small look-out house, and two 
little guns are placed there to be used as signals, to give 
notice to the pilots of the approach of vessels towards 
the entrance of the fiord. A walk to the summit of this 
island is the favourite, and, indeed, the enly promenade 
of the inhabitants. 

The names of the three islands are Kirkelandet, In- 
landet, and Nordlandet, the last of which is the largest; 
but the principal part of this divided town, and that 
which contains the best houses, is built on Kirkelandet, 
so called from its containing the parochial church. The 
population of the three towns of Christiansund was 
stated to be about two thousand. The trade is now al- 
most solely confined to that of fish: fir timber, once an 
article largely exported, being now very little in demand 
since the heavy duty laid upon it in England, which ap- 
pears to have been a severe blow to the commerce of 
Norway, and is complained of in every seaport,—the 
only ground of complaint I ever met with from any of 
the Norwegians against England. We waited upon 
Mr. Knudtzon, a relation of our friend and now our com. 
panion of that name on board the yacht, and from him 
received every possible attention. 

Our first care while we remained here was to complete 
our water, and the next, to purchase what might be re- 
quired for our voyage to Iceland; and among other things, 
a sheep or two, which we were told we could only be 
permitted to do on the understanding that the skins were 
to be returned ; but as we intended to kill the animals 
on the passage, when the fresh meat we had on board 
was exhausted, we were allowed, as a great indulgence, 
to purchase one of these animals. ‘There was here, 
however, no risk of wanting fresh meat. A boat came 
alongside with a quantity of the flesh of red-deer for 
sale; but as there was nothing tempting in its appear- 
ance, and being already, with the addition of our sheep, 
well supplied with fresh meat, we declined purchasing 
any of this species of game. The red-deer are said to 
abound so much on the mountainous parts of Tusteren, 
and the other high mountainous islands on this part of 
the coast, that the inhabitants feel thankful when any 
one will take the trouble to shoot them, as they interfere 
very much with the feeding of the sheep. 

On the morning of the 19th, the wind being fair, all 
the vessels began to loosen their sails ready for a start, 
and got under weigh about six o’clock. The greater 
part were Spanish, some of which had been there nearly 
two months waiting for a wind. A Spanish brig that 
had left Tronyem nine days before us, we observed in 
our way down, lying quietly at anchor in one of the 
little snug bays of the fiord. It was eleven o’clock before 
we got our pilot on board, when we also weighed anchor. 
The passage out is short, and lies close to the Grid derne 
group of islands, beset with numberless rocks. This 
group lies directly in the centre of the entrance into the 
fiord. The largest of the group, although not exceeding, 
I believe, 300 yards in length, and about 200 in breadth, 
is said to be peopled by some two or three hundred in- 
habitants, mostly fishermen ; and its little church forms 
a remarkable object in the midst of these rocky islets. I 
cannot imagine that there exists in the world a coast so 
remarkably beset with myriads of rocks as that of Nor- 
way. It would seem as if the whole of that alpine 
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range which fronts the western ocean, and runs nearly |but the atmosphere was still so far from being clear that | feeling may have attached itself’ to the choice of ravens 
in a north and south direction through the country, had! we considered it doubtful. According to a chart of Ice-|'lhis bird was dedicated to Odin, who, as the traditional 
been convulsed and torn asunder, and its fragments ear-| land, published by Arrowsmith in 1808, when compared |history of Iceland informs us, had two ravens, which 
ried by the numerous fiords into the sea, some of them) with our reckoning, we had yet full fifty miles to run | were let loose every morning to collect intelligence of 
rising above the surface, and others beneath it. One oon before we should fall in with the coast, on that parallel | what was going on in the world, and which, on return- 
scarcely conceive it possible that any vessel attempting of latitude on which we were sailing ; but, as laid down ing in the evening, perched upon Odin’s shoulders, to 
to enter one of these fiords could escape being wrecked, | by a Danish survey of the coast, we were close upon it, | whisper in his ear whatever information they might have 
unless she was furnished with a skilful pilot, and even and the question was, in the present state of the weather, |collected: the name of the one was Hugin, or Spirit— 
then they must be wholly inaccessible in tempestuous}—and a most important one to us,—whether to trust to of the other, Mumin, or Memory. ‘The raven besides 
weather. the English or the Danish chart, or to neither, but be | held its place for a long time as the central decoration 

The property of the Grib Islands belongs to a Mr.) guided by our reckoning. Our mate, who had a tolera-/in the royal Danish standard; and even now, as we 
Moses, one of the principal merchants of Christiansund, | bly good observation, put the most implicit confidence in| learn from Olafsen and Povelsen, the Icelanders enter- 
and it is considered to be highly valuable on account of} the chronometer, and amused us by observing, that the! tain superstitious notions regarding the raven—that they 
the fishing, which is here carried on to a great extent.) charts might very possibly be both wrong, but that it was | believe this bird to be not on!v acquainted with what is 
It consists chiefly of lobsters, cod, and ling, as well as/ utterly impassible tor his chronometer to be wrong, which | going on at a distance, but also what is to happen in 
the other species of fish usually caught on the coast of had served us so well hitherto; and as it accorded very j}future—that it foretels when any of a family is about to 
Norway. Mr. Moses, and two other gentlemen residing} nearly with the Danish chart, we resolved to lay aside | die, by perching on the roof of the house, or wheeling 
at Christiansund, accompanied us out to sea as far as) Arrowsmith’s altogether, as tending only to mislead, and | round in the air with a continual ery, varying its voice 
this cluster of islands, and returned with the pilot. As) to go by the Danish one,* and the chronometer. |in singular and melodious manner. All this may have 
the pilot-boat pushed off from us they stood up, and} The result was, that we soon proved the accuracy of| descended from the days of Odin ; but we too have our 
with three hearty cheers expressed their wishes for a) the Danish chart by its perfect agreement with our mate’s | superstitions about this bird. King Henry VI. tells 
prosperous voyage. chronometer’; for on the 25th we found ourselves close | Gloster— . 

It will not, perhaps, be considered as any great feat for) upon the point of land steered for—much closer, indeed, 

a yacht to beat a Spanish merchant-ship,; I may how- | than we had any desire to be. By our latitude and the} “ ‘The owl shriek’d at thy birth, an evil sign. 
ever mention, that although the Spaniards from Chris- | chronometer, we could have no doubt that it was the 
tiansund had no less than five hours’ start of us, with a} southeastern point of Ingolf’s Hoofde, the very spot 


fine fresh breeze, standing on the same course with us, where it is supposed that worthy adventurer, in the ninth 
we soon passed them, and had the satisfaction of run-| century, first made the land, and where, according to the | Othello says— 


ning them all Au// down before sunset. 











«“ Dogs howd, and hideous tempests shook down trees, 
The raven rook’d her on the chimney’s top.” 


Rt ane d a 
sligious or super: s ons se days, he : . ’ 
religious or superstitious notions of those days, he threw | «0 it comes o'er my memory, 


As doth the raven o’er the infected house, 


This part of the coast of Norway, as we receded from} his door-posts, the usual penates, which he had carried 
with him from Norway, into the sea, in order that by 
watching where they would first reach the shore, he 
should be able to discover the fortunate spot where his 
destiny called upon him to fix his future abode. He, 
however, soon parted from his floating household gods, 
and landed at the point which bears his name; while, 
as was discovered some time after, by one of his people 
in quest of a more favoured spot to settle, they had been 
drifted to the Bay of Reikiavik ; and here, conformable 
with his vow, he fixed the first settlement of the island. 
These said door-posts were more lucky than we were in 
their voyage from Ingolf’s Hoofde, for it was with the 
utmost difficulty, with all the advantage of a good chart, 
which, as I have said, the Danish chart proved to be, 
It | base, which at this distance appeared to be the rocky line 


it, presented a most imposing appearance. As far as the 


eye could reach to the southward, a continued chain. of 


magnificent mountains of every varicty of form filled! 
the eastern horizon, their summits, down to the line of} 
the sea, completely enveloped in one uniform mass of| 
snow, which terminated to the northward with the snowy | 


peak of Tusteren, this island apparently standing promi- 


nently forward, as the coast-line begins here to trend} 


easterly in advancing to the northward. 


The monotony of a sea voyage was broken towards 
the evening by falling in with a group of four or five) 


large black whales, at no great distance from us, one of 


which thought fit to salute us with a jet-d’eau, thrown | 
up to a prodigious height before he plunged down head | 
foremost, exhibiting his moon-shaped tail in the air. | 
The whale appears to be a fine-weather fish, as it is ant 
On this evening and the following | 
morning nothing could be more beautiful—not a cloud | 
was to be seen in the sky, and we had just a sufficient | 
breeze to waft the vessel onwards some seven or eight) landed on Iceland: among others, one Flokké, or Flok- 
This adventurer, in departing | water’s edge, and, on putting the yacht about, the alarm 


to be rarely seen playing its gambols except in a calm, or in 
fine clear weather. 


knots an hour. It was precisely the kind of weather in| 
which a landsman can most enjoy himself at sea, if it! 
be possible for him to receive any enjoyment, which, for | 
my own part, I am inclined to doubt, believing that none | 
but a seaman can find any real pleasure on a long voy-| 
age. Itis then— 


“When no object meets the admiring eye 
Save the blue water, and the bluer sky, 
Moved by the joyous freshness of the scene, 
The heart turns back to pleasures which have been ; 
To happier hours and calmer thoughts descends, 
To lost companions, and to absent friends.” 


The clear day, and the moderate breeze of fair wind, 
were of short continuance, as towards the evening the 
weather thickened, the wind began to head us, we were 
close hauled, and the breeze freshened at night. We 
had been led to expect fogs as we approached the coast 
of Iceland, but we were not prepared to find them in 
the middle of summer as bad or worse than we often 
witness them in England in the depth of winter. For 
the two succeeding days, however, we were not only 
becalmed, with a heavy sea tossing the vessel about, but 
on the first of these days the fog was so very dense, that 
we could see nothing beyond the head of the vessel, and 
scarcely that. According to our calculation, we were 
now abreast of the Ferroe Islands, but considerably to 
the northward of them. Towards the evening of the 
23d the rain fell heavily, and seemed to drive away the 
fog, or at least to clear it off a little. 

On the 24th we were angiously looking out for land. 
The wind was foul, and we stood towards the north- 
ward, in the hope of making some of the high land, 
which at times we thought we could get a glimpse of; 








that we discovered the little harbour of Reikiavik. 


Boding to all.” 
| And Lady Macbeth— 

“The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements.” 





|} ‘The weather had now once more become fine, and we 
found a very perceptible difference in the climate—it 
}was actually cold, and heavy showers of hail fell early 
in the morning ; but as the atmosphere was pretty clear, 
|we had a fine view of the Orefa Jokul,* appearing as 
if it rose immediately out of the sea to an enormous 
height, and covered with snow nearly down to its visible 


may be observed, however, that this town has very re-|of coast, whose rugged, black, and naked aspect bore a 


cently become the capital of Iceland, ard that the ancient 
In a Danish map of Iceland, just 
one century old, the name of Reikiavik does not appear. 


capital was Skalholt. 
Ingolf, however, was not the first, by many, who had 


koe, had preceded him. 
from Ferroe Isiands on discovery to the northward, took 


with him three or four ravens, which, by their flight, 


might direct his course over the wide ocean towards 
some land. Having sailed to a certain distance, he set 
off one of his birds, which flew away back towards Fer- 
roe; farther on he set off another, which, like the raven 
of Noah, “ went forth to and fro,” and then perched on 
the ship. A third was despatched, which took its flight 
to the northward, and returned not again. ‘This story 
bears so striking a resemblance to the history of Noah’s 
raven, that unless it was a common practice in ancient 
times (and it was a natural resource enough) before the 
directive power of the Uederstein, or leading-stone 
(whence our loadstone) was known, one cannot but 
strongly suspect that some Christian historian must have 
borrowed it, as Flokke and his companions were Pagans, 
and so were their countrymen, for two centuries after 


this supposed transaction, and consequently had no| 


knowledge of the Bible: however, it is a pretty story, 
and one which the Icelanders generally are wiiling to 
receive as authentic, like many others of the marvellous 
kind contained in their Sagas. 

It is possible, however, that some little superstitious 





* The longitude of the eastern extremity of Iceland— 
By Arrowsmith is 16° 0” w. 
By Danish survey 13 30 w. 





Error 2 30, or 67 miles, 
a most dangerous error to ships making it from the east- 
ward. The Danish chart, though on a small scale, was 
most likely to be correct, having been laid down by pro- 
fessional men, and published so late as the year 1826. 





remarkable contrast with the clear white snew of the 
| Yokul. 

I have before observed that we were closer upon the 
land than we had any desire to be—we were, in fact, 
jvery nearly striking upon a rock just even with the 


| was given that we were close upon a second rock; the 
'Jatter, however, proved to be a huge whale, which soon 
disappeared. It might, notwithstanding, have proved of 
equally serious consequence as the rock, if the stories 
jone has heard be true, had the vessel unfortunately struck 
lit, for it has often been stated that the whale will attack 
vessels, and cause considerable damage tothem. A great 
|number of these large monsters were observed during 
| the whole of this day. The sea on this part of the coast 
}was unusually disturbed, and influenced apparently by 
ithe meeting of tides or currents from the two sides of 


| the island, causing what the sailors call a rippling—in 
fact, the appearance, in some places, was that of break- 
lers; but our light bark bounded like a cork over the 
| waves. Thousands of gulls and of the whole tribe of 
|}sea-fowl were flying about in every direction. It was 
|ludicrous enough to watch a particular species of brown 
gull chasing the large white ones, the former never al- 
llowing the latter to settle on the water, without imme- 
|diately attacking, and putting them to flight. 

The view of the towering snowy mountains of Ice- 
land, of which we had just a glimpse, was exceedingly 
tantalising, the wind compelling us to stand out to sea; 
but we kept our eyes fixed on them, until they were lost 
to the sight as we stood away from the land. It blew 
very hard the whole day, and we thought ourselves for- 
tunate in escaping the fate of a trading vessel, laden 
with a cargo of salt, which we had seen her taking on 
board at Liverpool: she was driven on shore during the 
gale at Grindevik. This unfortunate trader had got so 


* Jokul signifies a mountain covered with snow, and 





is pronounced Yokul. 
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far to the westward as Cape Reikianzs, but could not 
double it; the crew were saved, but the cargo was lost: 
she was a Danish merchant brig. It seems, as we after- 
wards ascertained, that she was unable to work off the 
coast, and had, therefore, anchored in the small bay 
where she went ashore. We continued to stand away 
to the southwest till we had got a sufficient offing, when 
we tacked and made for the land. 

The sun set beautifully, and the moon rose equally 
so; the clearness of the atmosphere being very remark- 
able. We thought we saw the land at a great distance 
from it, and although we afterwards discovered that they 
were only clouds, it was ditficult to undeceive ourselves 
of the idea of their being real rocks rising out of the 
water, some to an enormous height, and all continually 
varying in their shape ; and yet our position on the chart 
ought to have satisfied us that there could not possibly 
be any land near where we were. ‘The deception was 
greater, from the circumstance of there being, as it were, 
two sets of clouds, one of which, apparently passing 
over the others, looked like the clouds skimming the 
summits of the hills. 

On the 26th the wind still was foul and blowing fresh, 
and continued so during the night. As any little inci- 
dent breaks the monotony of a voyage, we were amused 
to-day by a shoal of porpoises, which played for a con- 
siderable time about the bows of our vessel. The sailors 
endeavoured to harpoon some of them, but were not 
sufficiently expert. On the 27th we were enveloped the 
whole day in a thick fog, which prevented us from seeing 
a ship's length before us; but as we knew that we were 
still some distance from the land, and that there was net 
much fear of running foul of a vessel in these parts, not 
having seen a single sail since we parted company with 
the Spaniards, we made no hesitation in standing on our 
course till night, when as we thought we were now ap- 
proaching the land, and the fog continuing, we deemed 
it prudent to lay to. The distance we had run since 
tacking, the incredible number of birds, chiefly gannets, 
which were flying about, and the appearance of the water, 
satisfied us that we could not be far off; and although 
we were not apprehensive of danger, it was still no very 
pleasant situation to be placed in—bad enough on a coast 
well known, but still worse on one of which we were 
entirely ignorant, and of which we had but one general 
chart, on a very small scale, to trust to,—so small as not 
to be of much use, even if we could have seen the land. 
It turned out that we did well in laying to, for on the 
following morning, when the fog partially cleared away, 
we found ourselves inside of, and at no great distance 
from, a very remarkable rock, rising abruptly out of the 
sea to a great height on our left; and we thought we 
could make out the main land, which we afterwards saw 
more distinctly on our right. This we concluded to be 
the point of land called Cape Reikianes, and accordingly 
sailed through the passage between it and the rock near 
to us, which is named by the Icelanders the Eld Ey El 
Mul Sekken, or the Meal-Sack Fire-Island, having been, 
as tradition says, thrown up by volcanic fire. There 
are several of these fire-islands, as they are called, which 
lie off this point of land, and one of which, the most 
distant, is called the Blinde Fugle Skivr, or concealed 
bird rock (Skier being our Scar): it is very dangerous, 
from being just under water. his rock is said to have 
thrown out great quantities of ashes about three years 
ago, some of which fell in Reikiavik, and caused some 
alarm to the inhabitants. It was originally a submarine 
voleano, which: burst forth out of the sea in 1783, about 
a month before the tremendous explosion of the Skaptar 
Yokul, the most destructive voleano known in modern 
times. ‘The position of this dangerous rock is about 
forty miles southwest from Cape Reikianes, On its first 
eruption the sea was said to be so thickly covered with 
pumice, that ships were impeded by it, and clouds of 
ashes fell over Reikiavik, and covered the ground for 
many miles round: within a few months it disappeared, 
and has left a rocky reef under water of different depths 
from five to twenty fathoms. 

Having passed Cape Reikianes, or the Smoking Pre- 
montory, we bore away to the northward, keeping at a 
distance from the shore, but sufficiently near to observe 
its dark and rugged character, being one continued mass 
of rock rising abruptly out of the water, totally denuded 
of all verdure, shapeless, and disrupted, presenting to 
the navigator a most hideous appearance, and forming a 
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creat contrast to the beautiful mountains of snow which 
had first attracted our attention on approaching Iceland. 

The number of birds that were every where flying 
about, or resting on the waves, was quite surprising. 
Gannets and puffins, guillemots and awks (.4/ca) were 
very abundant, and so was that lively little bird the tern, 
or sea-swallow. The two gulls named by the Dutch the 
mallmoke and the kittiwake, generally the most plentiful 
in the arctic seas, were here the least numerous. 

We had hoped, as we approached Skagen, that we 
should have fallen in with a pilot; but it appears there 
were none stationed at this place, and that a vessel must 
run close to the entrance of the harbour of Reikiavik 
before she has a chance of procuring one. Skagen is 
the next point of land we had to round to get into the 
Faxé Bugten, or bay, improperly named in most of the 
charts Faxé ford, which it is not, but an open bay, of 
at least fifty miles from Cape Skagen to Snefelness. In 
fine weather the chances are that information may be 
obtained from fishing-boats respecting the approach to 
the capital of Iceland, which is so completely hidden by 
a projecting point of land as not to be visible from the 
bay. With a strong breeze, and comparatively smooth 
water, the wind_being fair, we ran on at a great rate till 
we found ourselves suddenly stopped by a long reef ot 
rocks, some under water, stretching out from the foot of 
a high mountain, which we concluded to be Akkre-fi-eld. 
We had evidently passed our port, and as the evening 
was getting late, and the days had already so far short- 
ened that it became dusk for three or four hours during 
the night, and as there was little hope of our finding it 
before the morning, we had no alternative but to beat our 
way back. At daybreak we ventured close in shore, but 
could no where see a human habitation, or any signs of 
life. In every direction all was desolation—the black 
naked rocks that bounded the coast, and bounded also 
our view—for nothing was visible beyond them,—were 
rent and torn, and heaped on each other in strange con- 
fusion. 

We tried for one or two narrow openings, boldly—I 
might say rashly enough—as our small Danish chart 
warned us that there were numerous rocks under water. 
We kad nearly paid dear for our temerity, and might 
have left the “Flower of Yarrow” to finish her career 
in the Faxé Bugten, for we ran her over a sunken rock, 
which had just water enough upon it to let her pass, not, 
however, without grazing her keel ; and fortunately there 
was just wind enough to force her over it, without sus- 
taining any damage. I have learnt, since my return, 
that the good people of Tronyem prognosticated on our 
departure from thence, that the little taunt-masted yacht 
would never reach Iceland, or would leave her remains 
on some part of its rocky shores, which might, indeed, 
from our entire ignorance of them, have happened. 
Fate, however, ordained it otherwise. 


We had now got under a projecting coast still ex-| 


hibiting black and naked rocks of strange, fantastic 
shapes, and being on our right, we were evidently stand- 
ing into a fiord, of the further extremity of which we 
soon got sight, where there was every appearance of a 
harbour. As we approached a little nearer, we were 
able to discover, with the aid of a telescope, the masts of 
a vessel, and two or three houses. The sight of these 
was a great relief to our anxiety, but having once touched 
the ground, we were now extremely cautious in ventur- 
ing too far into the passage, and therefore laid to, whilst 
Mr. Smith, accompanied by Mr. Knudtzon, proceeded in 
the cutter to endeavour to bring off a: pilot, and to dis- 
cover whether this was Reikiavik, and if not, where we 
should find it. It was blowing strong in the fiord, and 
there was a high sea running, notwithstanding our being 
very close under the land. We soon lost sight of our 
companions, who, before they had proceeded far, fell in 
with a pilot-boat that was coming off to the yacht. They 
managed, but not without considerable danger of swamp- 
ing the cutter, to get the pilot out of his boat, and brought 
him on board. It was so foggy that we couid see nothing 
of them until they came close alongside again. ‘They 
were completely drenched with the waves, and had been 
obliged to keep constantly baling out the boat for up- 
wards of an hour, being the whole time they were ab- 
sent, to prevent her from tilling. As may be supposed, 
we who remained on board were not a little rejoiced at 
their safe return. ‘The pilot was also drenched to the 
skin, and was shivering with the cold: he was soon, 


however, made comfortable on board the yacht by a 
change of apparel, 

We now learnt that the place we had run into was 
Havnefiord, which was considerably to the southward 
of Reikiavik, and separated from it by two projecting 
points of land, and a small intermediate bay-so that we 
had, in fact, again passed our port. The pilot, however, 
soon brought us into our destined harbour, when the 
mystery was at once explained why we had twice passed 
it. A projecting neck of land, in the northern or north. 
eastern side of which the town is situated, entirely ex. 
cludes the navigator from the possibility of seeing any 
thing like a town or harbour in passing along the coast, 
The Danish chart, though a correct one, is on too 
small a scale to navigate by—in fact, it is little more 
than a kind of index to a large survey made of the coast 
by order of the Danish government, of which we had 
only the reduced general outline, and not the details 
contained in that on the enlarged scale; and we were 
told that it was only surprising how we escaped the 
many dangers that environed us. Allour anxiety, how. 
ever, was immediately forgotten from the moment the 
“Flower of Yarrow” rode at anchor opposite the town 
of Reikiavik, which bore south of us. 


— — 


CHAPTER IV. 
REIKIAVIK AND ITS VICINITY. 


Appearance of the town from the anchorage—Submarine vol- 
canoes—Beach of lava—Derivation of the name of Reikiavik 
—Description of the town—of the inhabitants—their houses 
and gardens—Feebleness of vegetation—The eathedral and 
public library—Visit the constituted authorities—Agreeable 
surprise on finding the governor an old traveling acquaint. 
ance—Visit the bishop—his great civility, and offer to be in 
any way useful—Fishermen’s huts—Want of society in the 
winter months—Traffic by barter with the interior—Visit to 
the salmon fishery of Lax Elbe—to the Hot springs—Nature 
of the country in the vicinity of Reikiavik. 


A stranger who first approaches the shore on which 
Reikiavik stands, and has not prepared himself by read- 
ing for what he may expect, beyond the-simple fact that 
it is the capital of Iceland, cannot possibly behold what 
he sees of it, and he sees at least the better half of the 
whole from the anchorage, without experiencing a strong 
feeling of disappointment. He perceives only a long 
row of houses, or rather the upper parts of houses, run- 
ning parallel to, and close behind, a rising beach of 
black shingle, their red or brown roofs being the most 
conspicuous, and the tops of the doors only, and perhaps 
about half of a row of windows, peeping above the said 
beach ; but he sees enough of them to satisfy himself 
that they are of a low mean character, and only of one 
story in height. On each extremity of this line of houses 
he will observe a rising eminence, scarcely deserving 
the name of a hill, on which he will perceive a number 
of sod or turf huts raised a little, and but a little, above 
the level of the ground; their roofs, and generally their 
sides too, verdant enough and well clothed with grass— 
the abodes chiefly of fishermen, labourers in the mer- 
chants’ employ, and idlers, of which there were not a 
few at this time sauntering about the town. Among 
these hovels, or rather above them, on the western emi- 
nence, stands conspicuously the house of the physician- 
general of Iceland, or, perhaps more properly, surgeon 
and apothecary of Reikiavik, for he acts in all these ca- 
pacities ; which tall building, speaking comparatively 
with its neighbours, is kept in countenance by a still 
taller one—the only windmill on the island. On the 
eastern eminence are also placed a‘number of similar 
hovels to those on the opposite hill, and, at a distance 
beyond them, a monument of stones, raised by the scho- 
lars, when the only school on the island was at Reikiavik: 
it had been allowed to fall into ruin, but was recently 
converted by the present governor into a neat little look- 
out house, from whence he has a very extensive view of 
the distant Snefell Yokul, or snowy mountains, and the 
whole amphitheatre of the less lofty ones, which enclose 
the plain of Reikiavik, but most of which are partially 
covered with snow. The mountains of Essian to the 
northeast, the Snefell Yokul to the northwest, and the 
Cape Reikianes and mountains of the Goldbringe Syssel 
to the south, with the little islands in the bay and the 





few ships in the harbour, complete the view. 
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